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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL. 


By M. SULLIVAN 
XXX, 
THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS. 


As soon as we was outside the church door, and in the great 
stone wilderness again, I felt free to talk, for nobody wouldn’t 
make me believe as there is any sacredness in a place like that, as 
full of stone posts as ever it can hold, and not full of anything 
else, except draughts. But miss looked round her as if she 
thought she was in the beginning of heaven, and stared at them 
ereat ugly things as if she was loving them ‘with her eyes, and 
spoke low when she answered me. 

“Who'd ever have expected to see you here, my dear?” I says, 
for a beginning, “and why ain’t you at Oak Brook, and who are 
you staying with at Welminster?”’ 

“ With my husband,” she says, in a dull, dead sort of a way; 

“Twas married at Oak Brook, and we are to live here for the 
present.” 

Well, you might have knocked me down with a straw, for at 
Oak Brook she was in a convent, safe enough, and that isn’t 
a place to get married from, or at least not that ever I heard of. 

“T hope you didn’t go for to run away, my dear,” I says, “ for 
no good never comes “of disobeying of your parents, and it is 
disobeying of them not to put up with all the rules of the place 
as they’ve seen fit to send you to.” 

She smiled at me in such a way that Id rather have scen 
her cry. 

“T put up with all the rules, Mrs. Williams,” she says at last, 

“and that’s why I’m here. And then she began to say something 
about how weak she had been, and that she ought to have resisted 
better at first, and all I could make out was that they had made 
her marry a wainst her will, and in a convent, too, of all places in 
the world; and by the time I had made out as much as that, my 
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head was going round and round like a windmill, and I shouldn’ 
have been surprised if anybody had told me that there wasn’t such 
a person as me in the world at all, nor that I wasn’t in mournin 
for my cousin, and hadn’t been sitting all the morning in dread of 
my life under a book that weighed two hundredweight if it 
weighed an ounce, and was creaking and trembling over the top 
of my misfortunate head. And all the time miss was standing 
still, looking at a great slab of marble, with somebody laying very 
hard and uncomfortable on the top of it, as if she’d hke never to 
move away from there; only of course she wasn’t miss now, but 
Mrs. Somebody-or-other, and at the thought of that the windmill 
in my head began to go round in double time. 

Well, we got outside of the cloisters, or whatever you call them 
shivery walks between the pillars, and there at the very door, 
waiting for her, was a prim-faced man, looking as if he meant to 
stay there all day until she came out, and to murder her after- 
wards—leastways, that was how he looked to me, but he spoke to 
her quiet enough: 

“| suppose these rites, so foolish and unmeaning, are ended at 
last.” 

Only if I’d been his wife, ’'d rather he’d have hit straight out 
at me than have spoke to me like that, and he spoke foreign, too, 
to make it worse. 

“They have a wisdom and a meaning for such as have ears to 
hear,” she said, but not as if she cared whether he took notice of 
her or not. 


“T trust that you fall not also into this snare-most-specious for 
souls,” he went on, turning round to me. 

“ Well,” I says, “I have fell into it this once, but you won't 
ketch me there again in a hurry, for it ain’t no more like a 
spiritual service than chalk is like cheese, and the money as is 
thrown away in keeping up them windy cloisters would pay 
a hard-working minister to give all his time to preaching the 
gospel.” 

“ You are not without some gleam-so-faint of truth,” he says; 
and if I couldn’t have punched his head with pleasure for his 
compliment! Of all the people as ever I met, he was the worst 
for seeming to put down everybody else, and to serve out praises 
and rebukes to them. But all this while I hadn’t asked his name, 
nor where he lived, so I asked now, as he was so unpleasant in 
his way to poor Priscilla that it showed he must be her husband. 

“We live at 17, Grafton-street,” says Priscilla; “and this is 
Mr. Ludwig, my husband, as you will have guessed.” 

“ Grafton-street is a spot-most-favoured,” he went on, “ where 


a little family of hearts-so-faithful are joined in happy exile. It is 
the Patmos of Welminster.” 
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Mrs. Ludwig made a face, but only a little one; she didn’t 
seem to have much spirit left in her, but what there was seemed 
to be against him. And “oh, lor’,” I says to myself, “if this is 
being married, ain’t it a good thing to live comfortable and 
single?” But what can you expect of a match as is made up in 
a convent, contrary to the nature of things, as one may say? 

There was something about him as showed he was a minister of 
some sort, a Herrnhutter, I supposed, and I was quite right. He 
had the Grafton-street services, he said, some of them at least, and 
he was to preach in English that evening, and I said I would go 
and hear him. 

Well, I went, after giving myself a good rest to make up for 
all P'd gone through in the morning; and I can’t say as I expected 


~much from the Herrnhutter service, remembering what it was like 


at Oak Brook; but sometimes when you expects least you finds 
the most, or that was the way with me this time, The chapel 
was not so big as the one at Oak Brook, and the men and women 
take separate sides in the same queer way, and has separate doors 
to go in and out at, which looked odd to me, but forms is nothing, 
and only the spirit can give life. And I must say as that there 
meeting was an improvement on a many that I’ve been to, both 
at church and chapel; for there was only plain singing such as 
anybody could understand, and Mr. Ludwig prayed very fervent, 
and not too foreign (for one thing, he prayed out of a book), and 
pene very nice indeed for the first half-hour, though he rather 
ost himself the last part of the time, for he shut up his sermon, 
and finished out of his own head. You see, he had been preaching 
about keeping our lights always shining and burning bright, which 
is a beautiful subject to take, and he made it very plain till he got 
to the end of what he had wrote, and then he got foreign. 

“Snuff yourselves, therefore,” he says, bringing down his hand 
on the cushion with a bang; “keep yourselves snuffed evermore, 
oF go not nowhere without you carry your snufi-boxes on your . 
earts !” 

And really he might have been took literal, for the congrega- 
tion was made up of the snuffiest set of foreigners as you'd find 
anywhere. Priscilla was there, but looking so different from the 
rest of them ; as pale as a lily she was, and had somehow lost the 
contrairy look that used to be in her face, and to grieve her dear 
mamma and me, and sat staring straight before her, as if she was 
trying to stare a hole in the chapel wall, and never took no notice 
of the sermon being over till she saw the rest moving, and then 
she gave a start and moved too. I was sorry for her, and didn’t 
seem as if I could exactly make out how it was that she was where 
she was, and married to Mr. Ludwig, as didn’t seem to fit in with 
her nor she with him, and I don’t know as I should have liked 
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him myself as any sort of a relation, though I liked him as a 
minister, and could make allowance for his funny way of using 
English words, knowing that his meaning was right all the time. 
And at the door I spoke to her, and asked how she felt in her 
health that evening, not knowing whether she’d snap at me, as she 
used to do sometimes. But she answered gentle enough, that she 
was well, and very glad to see me there, for I seemed to make old 
times more real to her than what they was before. And to cheer 
her, I said it was a beautiful sermon, for every woman as ever I 
knew likes to hear her husband praised, but she only said, “ Was 
it?” as if she hadn’t been there at all! And then she asked me to 
go home and have supper with her, and I went willing enough, 
for I wanted to make out more about her. 

“ Have you been at Pebble Coombe lately? says she, as we 
went along. 

" Yes," I says; “I’ve been staying there with ‘your dear papa 
and mamma, and I should be there now, only it seemed like a 
wrovidence for my cousin at Welminster to die, and leave me her 
Saatoees™ 

“ And did you ever go to Banfield?” she wanted to know next, 
and a sort of look came into her eyes as if a candle shone upon 
them. 

“Well, my dear,” I says, “ you dragged me pretty often over 
them buzzy hills, all alive with bees in the heather, and full of 
broken places, as did ought to have a coroner kept for them 
special to sit on all the accidents; but when you weren’t there, I 
was thankful to go over a smooth pavement to the old church in 
the town.” 

“ And you don’t know who has Banfield Chapel now?” says 
she. 

“T do know that Mr. Stone has it, my dear, and I hear better 
things of him than what I used; that he preaches more spiritual 
sermons, and gives himself more and more to his work. He did 
go away from Banfield, but it was only for a holiday, or some- 
thing in that way, for he has come back and is working hard; and 
as to the poor people, they love the ground he walks upon.” 

She sa ' nothing for a bit, but presently she asked: 

“Tsh married?’ speaking very low. 

“No,” I says; “nor I never heard nothing about his being 
likely to marry; and I did think at one time as you and him was 
making up your minds to one another, which might have been 
only my silly fancy, but of course it was my duty to name it to 
your dear mamma, you being in my care, and far too young and 
thoughtless to think of such a thing. And after all you’ve gone 
and got married to a minister, as if 1t was to be.” 
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She stood still, though we was in the open road, and ketched 
hold of my arm and squeezed it till I thought I should have been 
obliged to hollor! 

“T have so tried not to think ¢hat,” she said, and not another 
word could I make out! 

“We must try to think as everything is for the best,” I told 
her; “and this is 17, Grafton-street, where you said you lived.” 

“ Yes, this is the house,” she said ; but she was going right past 
it, if I hadn’t have stopped her. 

Well, we went in, and it was a comfortable place enough, 
small, but with everything convenient, and large enough for her as 
had no family at present; and she took off her bonnet and shawl 
and threw them on the sofa in her old careless way, and called to 
the servant to lay the supper things. And up came a plum-tart, 
and some sandwiches, and a cheese; but everything was cut 
untidy, and nothing looked nice, nor as if she took any pains with 
her house, as a mistress should, and the crust of that there pie 
would have done to keep out the French, if they was attacking 
London. 

“ My dear,” I says, “ you’ve got a pious and talented man for 
i husband, and I’m sure you'll try to prepare him for his 
abours abroad by secing to all his comforts at home, There’s 
some as doesn’t do this, and it’s a pity and a mistake, for the way 
to domesticate a man lays straight through the kitchen.” 

I don’t think she heard a word I was saying, for she was a 
poking into my black bonnet as I'd just took off, as if she could 
see the beautifullest picture inside of it. It was an old one, as I'd 
covered with black crape for my cousin, and there was “ Bond, 
Pebble Coombe,” wrote inside it. And if she didn’t go on look- 
ing at them words, which was only the maker’s name (and the 
shop was a common sort of a one, and always behindhand with 
the fashions), instead of helping the pie, until Mr. Ludwig knocked 
at the door! I felt to like him better now I knew his doctrine 
was so sound, besides having a kind of pity for him on account of 
Priscilla’s thoughtlessness, for the sandwiches he had for his supper 
was as dry as if they’d been stood in the oven to harden the bread, 
but before I went away I had turned against him as bad as I did 
in the morning. Of all the good men that ever was, I really think 
he is the worst to get on with, through being so sure that he is 
always right, and seeming to take every contrairy little thing that 
happened as if it was sent direct by Providence to show off his 
goodness on it, which is the most aggravatingest way of being 
patient that ever I heard tell of. And he told Priscilla she was 
bringing down a scandal on her head by going to church and to 
the cathedral; and lor’, I thought to nryself, if she goes and sits 
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where I did this morning, she’ll bring down something else on her 
head; but there ain’t no accounting for tastes. Priscilla looked as 
if you might have lighted a match at her face when he spoke about 
her not going any more to church. 

“The service is dear to me,” she says, in her old wilful way; 
“ T love the words, and the forms, and the stones of the building; 
I get a little breath of life and happiness there, and I will not 
give it up.” 

“ Well, my dear,” I says, “you should tell your good gentle- 
man as you was brought up to go to church, and it’s nothing but 
natural that you should like to go there now and then, and hear 
the same words as your dear papa and mamma is hearing, so far 
away 

“The same words!” she says, after me. 

“ But,” I went on, “a muinister’s wife should go in a general 
way where her husband preaches, or else it doesn’t look like as if 
she was a real helpmeet for him, and it sets folks talking in a way 
that is neither pleasant for her nor for him.” 

“T think not of pleasure,” Mr. Ludwig put in; “I bear my 
cross and complain not, but I strive to make my duty and to show 
to the world the way it should travel.” 

Well, there wasn’t nothing very pleasant to stay for, and that 
there pastry was laying heavy on my chest, and I thought I 
would go home and take a settle-it powder before going to bed. 
But first Mr. Ludwig said grace in German, and I thought I 
heard something about a herring, but as we hadn’t had none for 
supper, I most likely made a mistake. I asked Priscilla about it 
afterwards, and she told me that “ Love den Herrn” was German 
for “ Bless the Lord,” and I must say it sounds more as if you 
was saying you loved herrings, which would not be at all a proper 
grace, though it might be quite true. And I don’t think German 


would suit me, not to say prayers in I mean, any more than it 
suits Priscilla. 





THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LUDWIG, 


Ir is very long since I laid down my pen; not long, perhaps, 
counting by months and weeks, but terribly long if we count b 
suffering. My last days at Oak Brook seem to me like time that 
is overhung by a cloud of fever and delirium; fancies, horrible in 
their half-coherency; hopes that I knew to be hopeless, and that 
yet would hover round me with ghastly and tantalising per- 
sistency; fears that drew a narrowing line around their doomed 
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and trembling victim; these beset all my waking thoughts, and 
tinged the half-conscious life that I lived in sleep, or in that 
stupor of the st that served instead of sleep, and enabled me to 
go on living and suffering. And through it all there was one 
clearly defined thought, for I knew that all my faith in my 
father’s love for me was a mistake, that he did not care for me, 
that he had sent me to Oak Brook as part of a plan for banishing 
me altogether. I would not believe this, or even admit the 
thought, until the evening of the day on which I first saw Mr. 
Ludwig ; it was on that evening that papa’s letter to Sister Offen- 
bach was placed in my hands, and there could be no deception 
about it, there was the handwriting, and the postmark, and the 
seal with his crest upon it, and even the wording of the cruel 
sentences was his, and no one’s else. I submitted to the fate that 
I had partly brought upon myself, and from which there seemed 
to be no appeal, first writing as briefly as I could the actual facts 
of my miserable case; how I had been placed with the Herrn- 
hutters and drawn gradually into their ways and customs, until I 
found that I had gone too far to recede, and that I stood pledged 
by their laws to be the wife of a man whose very presence was 
hateful to me; how I had appealed to my father’s love and mercy 
to save me from consequences that he had brought about, and 
should have foreseen; how in his answer he refused to help or 
pity me, evidently because my banishment from my home fitted 
in with some concealed design of his. I added nothing more 
except my signature ; after reading his letter I should as soon have 
thought of asking help from Mr. Ludwig as from my father, nay, 
I felt that no blame attached to Mr. Ludwig, who was only acting 
according to his conscience and to the rules of his church, while 
my father had cruelly violated every principle both of justice and 
of natural affection, in furtherance of some secret scheme. I 
could not otherwise read the signs. 

It was some little relief to me to write and post this, and of 
course I did not receive any answer to what was not a letter at all, 
but only a denunciation. Just one other blow fell upon me; the 
complete change that I had craved for, and had almost been 
promised, was denied me, Mr. Ludwig’s call being to Welminster, 
a dull and dreary English town. It was something to feel that 1 
could be much disappointed at anything that could happen to me; 
it was what I never expected to feel again. 

Life at Welminster is life in death, but after all it would be 
very much the same anywhere else; I have to live a number of 
years, I suppose, and every year will contain three hundred and 
sixty-five days, and every day must be lived through, hour b 

our, in some way. I read when I can procure a book that 
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interests me, and sometimes it is a relief to me to write some 
unspoken plaint ; and there were a few geraniums in my scrap of 
garden that I liked to watch and tend, till Mr. Ludwig ordered 
the ground to be planted with cabbages, that it might be turned 
to some useful account. What I like best to do is to be quite 
alone, and to lose myself in thinking over the past; those few 
days are mine still, and from them the light must fall that is to 
last me till I die. There is one thing here that I love, the grand 
old cathedral, with its mighty stonework and long dim aisles; the 
service, too, recals some of the happiest hours of my life, and there 
is a charm in listening to the very words that David, if he be 
alive and well, must be reading or hearing Sunday after Sunday, 
at the very same hour. Of course I neglect all the employments 
that are supposed to belong to my position here; I do not attend 
to them because they are utterly odious and distasteful to me, and 
I will not make myself more wretched than circumstances have 
already made me, by enclosing myself in a miserable routine of 
pretended duties. And Mr. Ludwig rather likes to show how 
good and Christian-like he can be, with such a clog and daily 
trial to impede his usefulness; so it would be a pity to deprive 
him of the opportunity of shining conspicuously against the dark 
background of my unsuitableness. 

This stagnant life was troubled not many days ago by a meet- 
ing that recalled vividly some portions of the past ; of all people 
in the world, I met Mrs. Williams here in Welminster, and at the 
cathedral too, a place that I should not have supposed she would 
ever visit. I was glad to see her, positively glad, and at night she 
went to the ccadenater chapel, and I asked her to go home with 
me afterwards. I am sorry that I behaved so badly to her at 
Pebble Coombe. I learnt from her that Mr. Stone has returned 
to Banfield, and is not married, nor, as she believes, engaged ; 
and the thought that I have tried not to think would force itself 
into my mind. 

I am glad, now, that I am in England; Banfield is not so very 
far away, and my heart is a little more at rest now that I can 
picture him to myself in his accustomed place. Only a little, for 
a vague fear of some treachery against him, and against me, 
tinges all my thoughts. Perhaps Mrs. Williams, who is living 
here, may visit Pebble Coombe again, and from her I may learn 
something more; I shall never again have any direct communi- 
cation from the parents who have rid themselves of me, or from 
the place that I used to call my home. 


Yesterday I laid down my pen, and to-day I take it up again, 
but how great a space separates the Priscilla of to-day from the 
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deadened, hopeless, torpid Priscilla of yesterday, Then the 


springs of hope and life had all run down, now I am at the same 
moment made tumultuously happy by the knowledge of what is 
still mine, and filled with a despairful longing that makes me 
know how Dives felt when he Jooked at the impassable gulf. 
But on the whole a sense of defiant happiness prevails, and will 
revail. 

, I have seen David Stone and talked with him ;. here in Wel- 
minster, in this dullest, deadest, prosiest, earthiest place, I have 
seen the face that I thought next to see beneath the crown of the 
redeemed. It was in the cathedral, under the great stone pillars 
in the cloisters, that to me will now seem always the house of God 
and the gate of heaven. I was moving slowly from pillar to 
pillar in the far-off, dreamy :mood that softens the present and 
vivifies the past, and I heard footsteps drawing nearer to me, and 
my stupid, senseless heart did not once respond to them, or let me 
know that its yearning for the beloved presence was just about to 
cease. The footsteps came nearer, came close to me, paused, and 
then I turned round, but with only the old, weary, heart-sick 
feeling, deepened a little perhaps by the thought that I was not 
suffered to be alone, that strangers would keep coming in to stare 
at the cathedral, and to read its wonders by the light of a guide- 
book. I[ turned round, and saw—what the women saw who ex- 
pected to find only the tomb, hewn in the rock, and found a 
shrine, glorified by the visible presence of a messenger from God. 
He was standing close beside me, and all my soul-sickness melted 
away in a moment, and all trouble faded out of my life, and I did 
not even wonder to see him, for there was no room for anything 
but happiness left in my heart. ‘This full flood of yn pa 
steadied me, so that I was not at all agitated, but quite calm and 
still; and the clock in the western turret struck two, a common 
hour of the common day, just as if the weary round of life had 
still been going on! 

He was the first to speak. He had been looking for me, he 
said, and some instinct had brought him to the cathedral. I 
cannot remember how I answered him, but after that he began to 
speak of myself, my altered looks, my life since we last parted. 

It seemed then as if the string of my tongue was loosed, and I 
“spake plain.” I was able to tell him as I could not have told 
any one else, as I had not yet told myself, all that had happened 
to me since I left Pebble Coombe, and he listened as one might 
listen who is obliged to hear, though every word is a stab. Once 
or twice he put up his hand as if to shut out or deprecate some 
utterance that was too painful; sometimes a look of positive in- 
credulity came into his face, as if he could not believe in the 
wickedness that had deceived and entrapped me. 
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There were two things that I, in my turn, longed to know: the 
truth or untruth of the story that had been told to me about his 
Ago marriage; and the motive which could have induced 

r. Lawford (not my father; I have written that for the last 
time) to desire to rid himself of me altogether. 

I saw in a moment, before he spoke at all, that the account of 
his intended marriage had been simply an invention, not founded 
on fact, but without any foundation whatever. And then, almost 
unconsciously, he told me something that made the grand old 
pillars swim and swerve before eyes that were blinded with happy 
tears, something that lifted me up above all troubles, past and to 
come, so that their chain was broken, and could never press 
heavily upon me again. The revelation that I had dreaded when 
I only guessed at it, came to me as a great happiness. 

A strange story followed, but it made other puzzles very clear 
and plain. David Stone conjectures that Adolphus Lawford, 
whom I have always thought of as my brother, was really my 
father, and that my mother’s maiden name was Armstrong. She 
was beneath him in rank, and the marriage was unacknowledged, 
but they were really and honourably married. I was glad to hear 
him say that, for his sake, not for mine. It would have been such 
a pity for him to have loved one on whose name a cloud of in- 
herited shame should rest. But, however humble Miss Armstrong’s 
station in life might be, she was good and virtuous, and, strangely 
enough, some property was left to her after her death, which, of 
course, ought to be mine, if David’s conjecture be correct. 

I am sure that it is correct. 1 remember the picture that | 
certainly resemble, “Mrs. Adolphus Lawford, née Armstrong.” 
I am sure that she whom I have called my mother, adopted me 
from the caprice that has made her purchase and pet so many 
favourites, and that she grew tired of me in my turn, and hated 
"me when she found me growing into a woman and a rival. I was 
more difficult to be disposed of than the grey parrot that she ad- 
mired, adored, petted, wearied of, and sold for half-price, cage and 
all. And then this money, always so much wanted at home, could 
be claimed and kept if the secret of my birth were still preserved, 
and so I was sent to the Herrnhutters to be disposed of with the 
other unfortunates who are consigned to their care, who from one 
cause or another are obnoxious to their parents. 

But oh, why could they not have let me take the crown of life 
that was held out to me, though without my knowledge? They 
feared, perhaps, that David would discover the truth (he has done 
that now), and would claim for himself what legally belonged to 
me. Ah, how little they knew him! But there was something 
more than that; a woman’s jealous malignity was at work; she 
would not let me be so happy ! 
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He told me the evidence on which his belief respecting my 
parentage rested, but I could not follow it very closely; it seemed 
to signify so little; nothing signifies much now except the one 
great and wonderful revelation that I really do, and did, hold a 

lace in David’s heart. If it were ever such a little place I should 
be quite content—at least, I think so. Oh, how I have longed to 
know that he remembered me and thought of me sometimes as 
one of those whom he would like to associate with here, to meet 
and recognise there. And now this great longing is satisfied, and 
I am so happy. 

He told me what he proposed to do to recover this money, 
which may be much or little, and I left the matter entirely in his 
hands, to do what he thinks right and just. It was five o'clock 
when I returned to my home, and in reply to Mr. Ludwig’s ques- 
tions I told him that I had been all the afternoon in the cathedral, 
and had there met a very dear friend and former pastor. He 
strongly denounced the cathedral, the Established Church, its 
ordinances, and its ministry, but he did not vex me at all; I pitied 
him, thinking that perhaps he too might have lived a happy and 
completed life but for some such fate as had also fallen upon mine. 
And in the evening I asked if I might help him with an English 
sermon that he has to write for next Sunday. I must not be idle 
and discontented any more, I must try to be more worthy of the 
great treasure that has fallen to my lot, and to live so that here- 
wm I may hope to be for ever with the one whom I must always 
ove. 


XXXII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE. 


I tert the Herrnhutter Settlement dazed and stupefied, making 
feeble efforts to realise and comprehend the great weight of misery 
that had fallen on me, but feeling as if I could only grasp it in 
part, too sick and wearied in heart and brain to see the full force 
and significance of this great blow to my helf-formed hopes. 
Only one thing was quite clear to me—that life was hard, and 
the world dreary, very hard, very dreary; perhaps I should have 
stopped thinking at that point aud never have got beyond it any 
more, but for a sudden flash of recollection, the remembrance 
that there was still work for Priscilla to be done. The necessity 
for exertion, that has roused so many poor souls from fatal death- 
craving stupor, roused me from mine, and as soon asI could collect 
my thoughts and arrange my plans I determined to seek out 
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Priscilla at Welminster, yet not in her home, but rather to wait 
for some chance of meeting her beyond its walls. 

Sometimes one insignificant drop in our = of bitterness seems 
more bitter than all the rest, and I felt as if I could more easily 
bear the knowledge that we were separated for ever, than endure 
the ordeal of actually seeing her enshrined in her own quiet and 
happy little home. : 

t was not difficult to find her out; I had only to inquire for 
the Herrnhutter chapel, and to ask the names and residences of 
the ministers connected with it, and then I knew as much as I 
sought to know from any lips but hers, that she was living for tiie 
present at 17, Grafton-street. 

Where should I be most likely to meet her? In the Herrnhutter 
chapel, I supposed, and I attended some of the services there, but 
saw nothing of Priscilla. The services were usually in German, 
which I thought might well be a reason for her absence, and the 
arrangements of the chapel were such that even had Priscilla been 
present I could not have spoken to her, and should probably have 
missed her as we left it, for the females of the congregation have 
an entrance-door to themselves. While I waited for the chance 
that did not seem very ready to come, the grey turrets of the 
cathedral drew me towards them, and almost unaware I found 
myself walking in the long cloistered aisle, that seemed to me less 
a place for prayer than a prayer itself, a visible embodiment of the 
soul’s yearning after God. ‘To think there at all is to think holy 
thoughts, to breathe there is to pray, though with no conscious 
effort of the mind; sometimes when we stand before a grand work 
of art we feel the dead speaking to us, but here we feel them 
speaking to God; the stones cry out as Christ said they would, 
and our world-hardened hearts respond, perhaps the greater 
marvel of the two. 

All at once I remembered Priscilla’s impressionable nature, and 
knew that this stone poem would be sure to attract her, so that if 
I walked here every day I should not fail to meet her. I followed 
up the idea, and did meet her in the cathedral before very long; 
and now for the results of our meeting. 

She is greatly changed, and not in any respect for the better; 
she looks careworn and out of health, and her tone of thought has 
acquired a certain hardness that contrasts strangely with her 
former enthusiasm and tendency to idealise. I felt very soon that 
my suspicion was correct, that a trap had closed round her, the 
object of the scheme being to keep ie out of the way as com- 
pictely as possible, and to let the fact of her existence be forgotten 

y all former friends and acquaintances; then for the first time it 
occurred to me that the property left to Susan Armstrong might 
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be considerable, for thus a strong motive would be suggested for 
the wicked plan to which Priscilla had fallen a victim. 

I spoke to her very quietly, explaining the facts that she ought 
to know, and she answered me with entire composure and sell- 
command, not showing much surprise at my strange story, helping 
me here and there with a conjecture or an additional proof, but 
taking singularly little interest in a matter that affects her so very 
nearly. 

Only once the old light shone out upon me, and then I forgot 
time and place and everything else, and for a moment she was the 
same Priscilla who had dreamed over the little brooklet, and had 
set its bubbling monotone to the music of her own happy thoughts. 
Only for a moment, and that was when some chance words of 
mine grazed the subject of my own great sorrow, the sorrow that 
must leave my life so bare and desolate. She had no suggestion 
to give me as to my course of action for finding out the amount 
of Michael Stump’s legacy, and for proving her claim to it; she 
would leave this matter in my hands, she said, and would be con- 
tented with the result, whatever it might be. I could not leave 
her without asking whether she is happy in her new home. She 
answered that she has not been happy, but that she will be so 
now. She called Mr. Ludwig a ms man when she spoke of 
him, which was only once. 

I left her, and left Welminster, with a sense of indignation 
against her pretended parents too deep to find expression in mere 
words. Unless they should be brought to open repentance for the 
cruel treachery which they have practised, I trust never to see 
either of them within my little church, and I would certainly re- 
fuse them places at the Holy Table, should they there present 
themselves. I cannot forgive them, nor do I believe that our 
Christianity requires us to wipe out the remembrance of cruel and 
wicked actions. We may forgive a bodily injury, so as to have 
no revengeful memory of it, but no effort of our will can cause the 
results to cease, and is it more possible to efface a mental than a 
physical bruise ? 

had no great difficulty in deciding that my best plan would be 
to obtain a sight of Michael Stump’s will, which could easily have 
been done without consulting a lawyer, but I preferred to act from 
the first under legal advice, and had afterwards reason to be glad 
that I had done so. The will devised that all the money and 
securities for money of which the testator should die possessed 
should revert to ’ Fool Armstrong, late of Willow Cottages, 
Norbury, Kent, who was further described as the daughter of 
Jane Armstrong, deceased, of the same place, and who, when last 
heard of, was residing at Beckenham, also in Kent. Failing the 
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said Susan Armstrong, the whole of the property was to revert to 
her legal heir or heirs, if claimants should appear who should be 
related to her in an equal degree; but in the event of no discovery 
being made, either of Susan Armstrong or of her legal representa- 
tives, no directions were given as to the disposal of the property, 
I was quite prepared to find that Susan Armstrong’s death had 
been proved, as well as that of her husband, and that the said 
husband’s next-of-kin had administered for the whole of the pro- 
perty. It amounted to nearly seven thousand pounds when the 
will was proved, and the nature of the investments made it certain 
that it had greatly increased since then, supposing that these had 
been untouched, and that only the interest had been taken. 

Inquiry, however, soon showed us that this was not the case; 
the property had been withdrawn from its origmal investments, 
and no trace could be found of it in the market. Armed with 
these various items of information, which were collected in a short 
space of time, and with little difficulty, I sought out Mr. Lawford, 
to confront him with the evidences of his guilt, and to claim for 
Priscilla a restitution of her legal rights. 

On leaving the train at Boxhill, the nearest station to both 
Banfield and Pebble Coombe, I encountered Captain Landgrave, 
who at once seized upon me, informing me that he had been “ look- 
ing me up” for the last two Sundays to ask me to take an evening 
service at his cathedral, as I am only engaged at Banfield in the 
morning and afternoon. 

“T couldn’t hear any news of you up at your place,” he went 
on. Gone away and left no address, as the dead-letter people 
say, 80 I nobbled the fellow that you’ve got to come down on 
Sunday, and he can’t intone a bit. He made the prayers sound 
more like the wind in a keyhole than anything else.” 

“Tt was not fair of you to ask him to take an additional service,” 
I remonstrated; “his work at Banfield is quite enough for one 
day.” 

‘Come, now, don’t run rusty. I want you to preach a sermon 
for me in your best style; pitch it into them strong about the 
boon the cathedral is to the neighbourhood, planted here beside 
the sheltering hills like Jerusalem, or Jericho. Which is it that’s 
got hills all round? You know how to do it. I can hear the 
money jingling in the old ladies’ pockets, ready to jump out 
into the plate, when once you put the steam on in good earnest.” 

I acknowledged this tribute to my eloquence as a preacher, but 
explained to Captain Landgrave my inability to take any ad- 
ditional duty for the present, my time and thoughts being already 

tly occupied. By this time we had reached Banfield-rise, 
m whence we ike down on Pebble Coombe and on Mr. 
Lawford’s house. 
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“Regular smash-up there,” Captain Landgrave informed me, 

inting in the direction to which my eyes were already turned. 

«“ What do you mean?” I asked, hastily. 

« Only that the old boy has been going on rather too fast. He 
had some money left him, and has been making it fly in all 
manner of ways, speculating in that Bengal concern that turned 
out such an infernal swindle, and getting into a lot of fresh 
difficulties. Good-bye; my way lies here. By-the-bye, do you 
know that Priscilla’s married, or at least they say so? Cut out in 
that quarter, eh?” 

I was foolish enough to be angry with him, but only for a 
moment. My better sense soon told me that he spoke without 
any intention of annoying me, and he very readily told me so 
himself. Once more he begged me to think about his request 
that I should take a Sunday service at his church, and nova on 
behalf of the building fund, and then we separated. 

I walked on quickly to Mr. Lawford’s house, and finding that 
the gate was open, I went in by way of the garden, The first 
thing that struck me was a garden-roller, marked Lot 1157. The 
iron railings which separated the lawn from the meadow land be- 
yond were also parcelled out in lots, and so were some very 
handsome garden ornaments, containing different varieties of 
ferns. I hesitated whether to go into the house, for it seemed 
quite possible that 1 should only find strangers there; but in a few 
moments Mr. Lawford himself walked out through the gate doors 
of the library which open upon the lawn, and came forward to 
meet me. He made a movement as if to offer his hand, and I 
drew back a step or two, but he was too much absorbed by the 
speech which he was preparing to notice any difference in my 
manner. 

“Ah, Mr. Stone, this touch of autumn in the air should 
remind us that we too must fade like the leaves, and that the time 
is short during which earthly trials and losses will be permitted 
to harass us. ‘This reflection should enable us to meet them with 
true Christian philosophy whenever they fall to our lot.” 

And his face suaedy glowed with admiration at the beauty 
of his own sentiments. 

“Tam glad to find you disengaged,” I answered, feeling that I 
must come to the point at once, and be as business-like as possible, 
just to keep my anger and indignation within bounds; “TI have to 
speak to you on a legal matter of very great importance, first 
assuring you that I am fully authorised to make certain inquiries, 
and that they must be answered in a court of law, if not before 
me.” 


He smiled, deprecatingly. 
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“T have no business secrets,” he assured me ; “ my misfortunes 
have not found me unprepared to meet them with entire openness 
and candour; the leaves of my account books and the pages of my 
heart are alike open to the world.” 

I felt as if I could not bear much more of this. 

“You administered for the property left by the late Michael 
Stump,” I began, and he stopped me with a start of surprise, the 
expression of patient resignation was gone in a moment, and there 
was even a flash of anger in the grey-green eyes. 

“ Well, sir, and what then? This is not a matter that concerns 
you, or any one for whom you may be acting.” 

“ Excuse me, it is a matter that very nearly concerns Priscilla 
Ludwig, the rightful inheritor of Michael Stump’s property, who 
has authorised me to institute in her name the necessary inquiries.” 

He looked at me with sorrowful surprise, having apparently 
quite recovered from his momentary spasm of anger, and waved 
his hand towards a garden-seat (Lot 1119), on which he pro- 
ceeded to sit down, but I preferred to stand. He took out a silk 
pocket-handkerchief and polished his high bald forehead before 
he began to speak. 

“Priscilla is not of age,” he said, slowly and emphatically, 
when he spoke; “she could only move in this matter through her 
husband or his legal representative—that at least is my reading of 
my country’s law. But I waive all questions of legal right or 
possibility, and am content to reply fairly and openly to the least 
authorised inquirer. You wish to know whether I administered 
for the property left by the late Mr. Stump; I reply, sir, that I 
did.” 

This with an air of candour which almost made me believe that 
he was voluntarily revealing a secret, instead of telling something 
that any one in the world could find out for himself. 

“The property being left to Susan Armstrong or her next-of- 
kin?” I went on. 

“To Susan Armstrong or her next-of-kin,” he repeated after 
me, with sundry little nods, as if to express his pleasure at the 
correctness of my information. 


“ And her next-of-kin is her daughter and your grand-daughter, 
now Priscilla Ludwig.” . 


He drew out the silk handkerchief again and passed it over his 
eyes. 

“ My dear sir,” he answered, “ you have indeed touched the 
very core and centre of my deepest sorrow, but it is well for us 
that the depths should sometimes be stirred; yes, it is too true 
that my unhappy son, being weakened in mind as well as in body 
by the fatal advances of disease, fell a prey to the schemes of a 
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designing servant, and was thus entrapped into a wretchedly low 
and unacknowledged marriage. I had hoped and striven to con- 
ceal this family disgrace from the world, but I accept the publi- 
cation of it, on which you seem to be resolved, as one more proof 
that in this world we must suffer tribulation ’ 

He was going on, but I stopped him, 

« Please to accept it as a proof that justice is at last going to be 
done to one who has suffered long years of deception, cruelty, and 


fraud.” 

He smiled. 

“When a legally qualified accuser, Mr. Stone, undertakes to 
bring a charge of this nature against a fellow-creature, he is 
obliged to be more guarded in his choice of phrases than you are; 
but let it pass, let it pass. Only, before you bring such violent 
accusations against a crushed and ruined man, who, in his hour of 
sorrow, might look for very different treatment at the hands of a 
minister of God, perhaps it would be as well for you to hear the 
simple facts of the case from the only person who is able to give 
them fully and fairly. Priscilla, being born of this disgraceful 
marriage, and under the ban, as it were, of her mother’s igno- 
minious position, being left a sickly orphan with the workhouse as 
her only place of possible refuge, was at once adopted into my 
family, and treated with the tenderest consideration, and with 
every indulgence that affection could suggest, her misfortune 
being kept from her own knowledge, for we called her daughter, 
and she has often—ah, how often!—greeted me with the hallowed 
name of father.” He took off his spectacles and wiped them; I 
restrained a strong impulse to seize a large stone that was under 
my foot, and to use it as an aggressive weapon. He went on. 
“Of Priscilla’s faults I will not speak; why should I raise the 
mantle that has been charitably cast over My dear sir, your 
face alarms me, pray don’t suppose that she has ever committed 
anything which places her beyond the pale of forgiveness and 
aflection—no, oh no. In all classes we find young people who 
are somewhat light-minded and ungrateful, not too trustworthy, 
not always guided by principles of duty, and my adopted daughter 
was but like thousands of others of her age and sex. And we, 
thinking to cure these little defects, and to give her educational 
advantages as well, placed her under the care of some excellent 
and religious people, who had been especially recommended to 
us, and we had the happiness of knowing that under their 
judicious treatment her character rapidly improved, and that she 
accepted an eligible offer of marriage which was made to her be- 
neath their roof.” 

“And by way: of setting her an example of truthfulness and 
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fair dealing, you told me an abominable lie about an engagement 
of hers, which never existed |” 

‘Gently, my dear sir, gently ; there may have been some mis- 
wiltiidiaellioas about the length to which matters had gone with 
the young people. Priscilla is not easily fathomed, and it is quite 
likely that she may have assumed the signs of an attachment or 
engagement which, as you say, did not exist; I never spoke to 
Priscilla on such delicate subjects myself, but took my belief from 
that of my wife, who assured me that Priscilla had evidently 
formed a real and reciprocated attachment, which it would be 
most unwise to disturb. The event proved that we were mis- 
taken—ah! how often are our most careful calculations over- 
thrown by Time, the great expounder of life’s riddles; this should 
teach us——” 

“Look here,” I interrupted, “the statement that any attach- 
ment existed on Priscilla’s part was simply a lie, invented to serve 
the purpose of those who uttered it, wh to separate her from me. 
It is too late to discuss that subject ; what I wish you to under- 
stand is, that you will be served with a legal notice to surrender 
the property which you claimed and appropriated, well knowing 
that it did not belong to you but to Susan Armstrong’s child, the 
fact of whose existence you wilfully suppressed.” 

I was quoting from a short statement of the facts, drawn up by 
the solicitor whom I had consulted. 

“] shall gladly appear, my dear sir, and surrender all that it is 
in my power to give up—the truth, that is, entire and simple. It 
is quite true that I administered for the property in my own name, 
because it was in this way only that 1 could conceal from the 
world the error that my son had committed in marrying a woman 
of the lowest social grade, and the consequent stain upon Priscilla’s 
birth and parentage. It is also true that I invested the property 
which I was thus guarding for Priscilla’s future use, in some ot 
the most promising speculations of the day, and that they failed, 
contrary to all human foresight, entailing upon me tremendous 
liabilities, besides the actual loss of the invested property. So that 
instead of having to return to Priscilla ‘her own with usury,’ I 
find myself in the position of a hopeless debtor to her, and to the 
various companies by means of which I hoped to make her the 
heiress to wealth undreamed of by Michael ‘Stamp. The very 
same thing might have happened to fis investments, but the 
crowning misfortune of injuring one we love, while planning for 
her benefit, appears to have been reserved for me.” 

What could I say in reply? I briefly reminded him that he 
was accountable to English a for having appropriated property 
which did not belong to him, and further, that a strict inquiry 
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would be instituted about the existence of any remaining assets, 
He expressed himself perfectly satisfied to give up every document 
relating to Priscilla’s property, and in answer to the threat of legal 
roceedings, he calmly told me that “if it were Priscilla’s wish,” 
e was prepared to suffer any penalty for the mistaken zeal with 
which he had striven to hide her misfortune even from herself, 
and to increase the property which had been left to her. 
It seemed useless to remain there any longer, and so I left 


him. 








TRIUMPHS OF STAGE ILLUSION. 


Sin WALTER Scott has somewhere described the encouraging 
impetus it gave him as an incipient poet, to have a shrewd farmer 
friend, to whom he read the first canto of the Lady of the Lake, 
listening with great attention through the whole account of the 
stag-hunt, till the dogs throw themselves into the water to follow 
their master, who embarks with Ellen Douglas—and then starting 
up with a sudden exclamation, striking his hand on the table, and 
declaring, in a voice of censure calculated for the occasion, that the 
dogs must have been totally ruined by being allowed to take the 
water after such a severe hen The thing was real to the man 
for the moment; and as a passionate admirer of real sports, he 
could not contain himself, but must give tongue to a hearty pro- 
test. Well could the gratified poet afford to forgive his friend the 
vehement tone of his strictures, in consideration of the proved 
ww of the poem to—not quite carry the man off his legs, but at 

east force him to get on them, in order to emphasise the eager- 
ness of his deprecation, on behalf of the hounds. 

Complimentary, in some measure, to the illusions of the stage 
may be the often recorded instances of similar interruptions, or 
interpolated outbursts, on the part of unsophisticated beholders. 
But not in any high degree, generally speaking; for the ~~ 
formances in a village booth have perhaps excited as many sallies 


of this sort, as the most refined exhibitions of metropolitan high 
art, with all appliances and means to boot. Upon the whole, it 
may be questioned whether the implied tribute to the acting, or 
the scenery and properties, or all combined, is not counterbalanced 
by the confusion, and “ solution of continuity” in the performance, 
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consequent upon such interruptions, when at least they assume, as 
they sometimes do, an obtrusively demonstrative form. 

Lord Macaulay adverts, in one of his critical essays, to the 
alleged fact that, in some parts of Spain and Portugal, an actor 
who should represent a depraved character finely, instead of calling 
down the applauses of the audience, is hissed and pelted without 
mercy. It would be the same in England, he remarks, if we, for 
one moment, thought that Shylock or Iago was standing before 
us. And he goes on to say that while the dramatic art was in its 
infancy at Athens, it produced similar effects on the ardent and 
imaginative mn who are said to have blamed schylus for 
frightening them into fits with his furies. And Herodotus is 
quoted for his story of their fining the author of a tragedy on the 
fall of Miletus, in the penalty of a thousand drachmas, for torturing 
their feelings by so pathetic an exhibition. They did not regard 
Phrynichus “as a great artist, but merely as a man who had 
given them pain. When they woke from the distressing illusion, 
they treated the author of it as they would have treated a mes- 
senger who should have brought them fatal and alarming tidings 
which turned out to be false.” 

Suetonius caps his story of Nero’s stage heroics as Hercules 
Furens, by telling how a young sentinel, on duty at the door, ran 
forward to his assistance, “ as if the thing had been done in good 
earnest,” and not merely, and technically, in Ercles’ vein. It is 
with a reference to such incidents that Lord Bolingbroke remarks 
on the peculiar effect a play well played may have upon the mind, 
by heating the imagination, and taking the judgment by surprise. 

Of the story in Suetonius we have a sort of parallel or pendant 
in the memorabilia of the Spanish drama. Archbishop Trench 
enforces his high praise of Calderon’s La Niiia de Gomez Arias, 
by relating what once occurred during the performance of the 
scene in it where Gomez sells to the Moors the mistress of whom 
he has grown weary, and who now stands in his way, despite her 
entreaties and reproaches, He accounts it nothing strange to hear 
that on one occasion a poor Spanish alguazil, who was serving as 
guard of honour on the stage, drew his sword, and rushed among 
om actors, determined that the outrage should not go on before 
lls eyes. 

A Sheffield daily paper, no longer ago than the winter of 
1864-65, reported “an extraordinary occurrence,” “on Wednes- 
day night last, during the performance of Othello at the Lyceum” 
in that town. It told how, in the last scene, where the Moor 
smothers the gentle lady wedded to him, and just before the 
smothering became, to all stage intents and purposes, an accom- 
plished fact, “a young man named Greenwood, who was seated in 
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the pit,” rose in irrepressible excitement, backed Desdemona’s — 


unavailing plea for pity, and then declared that he would not 
remain to witness the perpetration of a murder. In a frenzy of 
bewilderment he forced his way across the seats and over the 
heads of the pittites, and finding his progress barred at the door 
by “the burly form of Police-sergeant Carroll,” he menaced that 
officer with personal punishment if he allowed him not an instant 
exeat. The crowded audience are said to have been for a moment 
evidently taken aback by so unexpected an occurrence, but, 
speedily recovering themselves, gave way to the most boisterous 
laughter, in which Othello (“but oh! the pity of it!”) was bad 
actor and jolly good fellow enough heartily to join. 

John O’Keeffe, in his Recollections, relates his experience at 
Limerick of a Romeo and Juliet bespeak night, under the auspices 
of the so-called “ Badgers’ Club,” consisting of “the first gentle- 
men in the county”—the Grand Badger, or President, filling a 
chair of state, at middle distance on the back of the stage, as 
Head Centre of the occasion; a very old gentleman, with a full 
powdered wig, who, by the rules of the club, wore a high cap 
atop of his wig, made of a badger’s skin. The tragedy went on 
smoothly enough, it seems, until the death of Juliet, “a ver 
pretty, thin, delicate little lady.” The Grand Badger had, witn 
others of the club, gone in and out, backwards and forwards, 
taking their glass, &c.; and on his return from one of these 
sallies of a thirsty soul, the now mellow President, touched to the 
quick by Juliet’s wailings, stepped gravely down trom his throne, 
and whilst she lay lamenting over the dead Romeo, walked up to 
her, and bade the “ pretty dear” hush her laments, and “ get up, 
get up,” and take a glass of lemonade or orgeat (he had not been 
taking lemonade), to comfort and recruit her. He stooped over 
Juliet, badger-skin cap, wig, and all; and though, in an under- 
tone, she remonstrated against his kindness, he lifted her up 
tenderly, and took her to the sideboard, where there were refresh- 
ments.” And so the tragedy ended, but as a screaming farce, and 
in most admired disorder. 

Charles Mathews the elder, in his autobiography, has a ludicrous 
story of his acting Richmond at the Richmond Theatre, as an 
amateur youth, whom the manager allowed to appear for a fee of 
ten guineas, and who had at the time an insatiable passion for 
fencing, in the indulgence of which he resolved to have his 
money’s worth, in spinning out ad libitum, and quite extra licitum, 
the final combat with Richard. In vain, he assures us, did the 
tyrant try to die, after a decent time; Richmond would not let 
him give in, but drove him by main force from any position con- 


venient for his dying speech. The audience first laughed, then 
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shouted, but Richmond heeded not, and only kept pegging away, 
as President Lincoln would have called it. Hal they hooted, he 
would still have kept lunging on. He believed the fight to last 
nearly a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. Now there sat in the 
a matier-of-fact fellow, “ who in his innocence took cvery- 
thing for reality ;” and who, absorbed in the endless encounter, at 
_ - ig out, with an oath, “—— him, why doesn’t he shoot 
m 
In the Mémoires sur Carnot, by his son, may be read how that 
military genius, as such second to few in France, or elsewhere, was 
taken by his mother, at ten years old, to a theatre at Dijon, where 
a piece was performed containing military evolutions; during one 
of which, little Lazare Nicoles Manguésite—for that is the lad’s 
style in full—dismayed his mother and astounded “the house” by 
starting from his seat, and remonstrating with the general of the 
stage troops—of the stage stagey—on the “unmilitary character 
of his operations;” backing the protest by a demonstration that the 
artillery was exposed unnecessarily to the enemy’s fire, and show- 
ing the scared commander where it ought to be placed. The 
actors are said to have fallen into confusion, Madame Carnot to 
have been in despair, the pit and boxes to have been convulsed 
with Lenghnen—aile the boy alone sat self-possessed in the “ pre- 
monitory assurance of military genius.” 
Byron wus some years younger than that, when his nurse took 
him one night to the theatre at Aberdeen, to see the Taming of 
the Shrew, and the following episode enlivened the performance. 


In the scene where Katharine and Petruchio differ as to the 
identity of sun and moon, 


Kath. 1 know it is the moon. 
Petr, Nay, then, you lie,—it is the blessed sun, 


little Geordie, as they called the child, jumping up from his seat, 
cried out boldly, “ But I say it is the moon, sir!’—Sir Walter 
Scott, again, loved to recal the witchery of his first night at the 
psy: when his uncle Robert, arriving at Bath, took him (like 

yron, a little lame boy) to see As You Like It. “I made, I be- 
lieve, noise more than enough, and remember being so much 
scandelised at the quarrel between Orlando and his brother, in the 
first scene, that I screamed out, ‘ A’n’t they brothers?” He adds, 
with that quiet humour of his, that a few weeks’ residence at home 
convinced him, who had till then been an only child in the house 
of his grandfather, that a quarrel between brothers was a very 
natural event. 

The author of Black Sheep, in an autobiographical essay, re- 
lating mainly to his connexion (both paternally and maternally) 
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with the Adelphi Theatre, reports his earliest introduction to 

blic life to have been, when, seated in a box, he frightened 
From his propriety (or impropriety) the villain of the piece, then 
holding the heroine within his cruel grasp, by screaming out to 
him “not to kill dear mamma.” The Susie deen of course, as 
almost every Adelphi heroine was at that time, the popular actor- 
manager's still more popular wife, the late Mrs. Yates. 

Don Quixote’s interventions at the puppet show, in behalf of 
the flying pair of Christian lovers, and in chivalric defiance of the 
“base-born rabble” of Moors, upon whom he rained hacks and 
slashes, showering down and redoubling his blows, fore-stroke and 
back-stroke, with such fury, that in less than the saying of two 
credos he demolished the whole machine,—is not to be overlooked 
in this collection of disjecta membra. Nor, perhaps, should be 
Mansie Wauch’s first night at the play, when that ingenuous tailor 
in Dalkeith, whom “ Delta” Moir did his best to make immortal, 
accompanied a presbyterian neighbour, as staid and serious as 
himeelf, to the play-acting in Laird Wheatly’s barn; and who 
could not refrain, in an access of genuine indignation, from 
assuring the heavy father in the piece that his daughter was 
hiding in the cupboard, albeit, her lying lover stoutly affirmed his 
ignorance of her whereabouts—a rascal who “had the brass to say 
at once that he had not seen word or wittens of the lassie for a 
month, though more than a hundred folk sitting in his company 
had beheld him dauting her with his arm round her jimpy waist, 
not five minutes before. 

“ As a man, as a father, as an elder of our kirk, my corruption 
was raised, for I aye hated lying as a poor cowardly sin, and an 
inbreak on the ten commandments; and I found my neighbour, 
Mr. Glen, fidgeting on the seat as well as me; so I thought, that 
whoever spoke first would have the best right to the reward; 
whereupon, just as he was in the act of rising up, I took the word 
out of his mouth, saying, ‘ Dinna believe him, auld gentleman— 
dinna believe him, friend; he’s telling a parcel of lees. Never 
saw her fora month! It’s no worth arguing, or calling witnesses: 
just 7 that press-door, and ye’ll see whether I’m speaking truth 
or not!” 

Huge was the uproar that then and there uprose; and Mansie 
flatters himself the whole house was 80 glad to see the scoundrel 
exposed, as to set up “siccan a guffaw’ and “thump away at 
siccan a rate at the boards with their feet,” that at last down fell 
the gallery, and dire was the damage to flesh and blood. 

umarchais expresses his sales at the fact that, during 
the representation of his Eugénie, he had heard persons of sensi- 
bility and naiveté exclaim, in accents of cordial compassion, “ Ah! 
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la pauvre malheureuse!” and again, when the wicked lord eludes 
cross-examination, “ Va-t’en, seclérat The pressure of truth, 
Beaumarchais flatters himself, elicited these involuntary exclama- 
tions; and therein he recognised the most pleasant praise an author 
can receive, and the best reward of his labour. “ Voila Véloge 
qui plait & l'auteur et le paye de ses peines.” Mr. Thackeray 
more than once expatiated on the custom the people have, at the 
little Paris theatres, of yelling out “Ah gredin! Ah monstre!” 
and cursing the tyrant of the play from the boxes; insomuch that 
the actors themselves positively refuse to play the wicked parts, 
such as those of infaémes Anglais, brutal Cossacks, and what not 
other monstrum horrendum. 

Madame d’Arblay commemorates in her Diary a performance 
of Douglas, at which she observed two young ladies, far on in their 
teens, who were so much shocked by the death of Norval, that 
“they both burst into a loud fit of roaring, like little children,— 
and sobbed on, afterwards, for almost half the farce! I was quite 
astonished; and Miss Weston complained that they really dis- 
turbed her sorrows; but Captain Bouchier was highly diverted, 
and went to give them comfort, as if they had been babies, telling 
them it was all over, and that they need not cry any more.” 

One of Sydney Smith’s bits of personal talk relates to his wife’s 
similar kind, and even degree, of credulous susceptibility. “ Oh, 
Mrs. Sydney believes it is all true; and when I went with her to 
the pisys I was always obliged to sit behind her, and whisper, 
‘Why, Kate, he is not really going to kill her,—she is not really 
dead, you know ;’ or she would have cried her eyes out, and gone 
into hysterics.” 











ABOVE AND BELOW. 


(AN EPISODE OF HOSPODAR, THE GERMAN, AND BROWN, THE 


BRITON, IN A SEASIDE LODGING-HOUSE.) 


A MIGHTY hunter in his youthful years, 
Herr Hospodar, now grumbling keeps his bed. 
Much for his dear friend’s life his doctor fears— 
No fees will fall from his dear friend when dead ; 
At last, his eyes suffused with many tears, 
For woman-like he wept at will, he said, 
“You want a change—but then the devil’s in it, 
You can’t get out, not even for a minute !” 


“T can’t get out!” the German starling cried, 
Waking a moment from his woful gloom; 
But suddenly his blue eyes opened wide, 
“ Doch, can’t I hunt here in dees leetel room? 
Trees, wald, horns, whips, all dese man shall provide, 


Hounds, hares beim Himmel! furze and golden broom.” 


So said, so done—the things were gathered there; 
His parlour was, I think, full seven feet square. 


Above this German, who the third floor hired, 

A Briton lodged, a lord of airy attics, 
Who by a fierce enthusiasm fired, 

Devoted time and mind to mathematics; 
Of tender Tupper’s tunes was never tired, 

And solved equations, as he dreamed, in statics. 
He, roused by the hunt below one night, grew surly, 
And asked the cause of such wild Nee. Lt 


“Was I do in mine room ist mine affair, 
I like de hunting, be it hares or bocks; 
Es thut mir leid—I mean, though you may stare, 
To-morrow morn at six to hunt de fox !” 
Brown tried to change the purpose of meinherr, 
He might as well te talked to trees or rocks; 
Just then the barking hounds a leveret started, 
And Brown, with rancour in his breast, departed. 














































Above and Below. 


Herr Hospodar alone in all his glory, 
Sat thinking he had done dat Briton brown, 
When on a sudden from the upper story 
Some drops as of a drenching rain fell down; 
Which changed into a stream; then more and more he 
Felt gradually damp from toe to crown. 
His temper was put out; and still more dire, 
The crescent flood, alas! put out his fire. 


Half swimming then he gained his chamber door, 
With words, which blessings certainly were not; 
Then mounted madly to the upper floor, 
And there, what did this German see? ach Gott! 
Brown on his camp-bed sat, water galore 
Around him, fishes in it; with his lot 
Content; nay, more, his features flashed with glee! 
While boys still brought more water from the sea. 


“ Potz-tausend ! do not be one such big fool,” 
Gasped Hospodar, “ you’ve spoilt mine hunting-ground, 
Mein forest ist geworden a salt pool, 
And I myself bin darin nearly drowned.” 
Was I do in mine room,” said Brown, quite cool, 
“Tst mine affair. I think this is my ground. 
Es thut mir leid, the water through should dribble.” 


“ Donner und——” “Stop, by Heaven! I’ve got a nibble.” 


“T have him—no, he’s gone! But stay, Herr! stay, 

If you will there agree to hunt no longer, 
I'll take my oath too from this very day, 

Here not to fish again for cod or conger ; 
But if you will not—I can only say 

I fool my fishing-penchant hourly stronger.” 
“Topp!” cried the German, “ das ist I agree;” 
And so these smoked the pipe of amity. 

James MEw. 
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BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
IV. 


KATTY PHILLIPS AT HOME. 


Farry Lawn is at present very quiet; everything is changed 
from the good old days of Windham Phillips; the family circle, 
for nine months of the year, consisting of Mrs. Phillips, Miss 
Katty Phillips, her only daughter, and Miss Rebaldi, the gover- 
ness. Mrs. Phillips is a quiet, unassuming, ladylike person. She 
is called by the poor people the “madam.” ‘They will tell you 
she knows more law than “honest Billy Kennedy,” the attorney, 
and will give as good advice as the priest himself. Since her 
husband’s altered circumstances, she has taken the entire manage- 
ment of her household, and reduced her staff of servants to one- 
half. People:who knew her as the pretty Miss Caroline Bonsal in 
former years can scarcely recognise her as the silent, self-possessed 
Mrs. Phillips. ‘Time has, no doubt, made some change in her very 
regular features; her anxieties for her husband’s affairs and his 
delicate health havejleft the marks of care; and now, as she looked 
out on her daughter, who is evidently amusing her father with 
some strange anecdote, her calm blue eyes brighten up, a smile 
crosses her still handsome. features, while she breathes forth a 
prayer that Providence may restore him, the husband of her 
choice, to the position which he always adorned. 

Miss Katty had taken her papa over the lawn, Pluto the dog in 
attendance. Mr. Phillips ca of a Mr. Sandon, a young gen- 
tleman who has recently joined the depét of his regiment, whose 
mamma had his life insured before she would allow him to depart 
among the “ wild Irish.” The said Mr. Sandon was the source of 
some amusement to Katty; his views of the Irish were listened 
to by that young lady with no little pleasure; her governess fre- 
quently tried to stop the current of questions, but no, Miss Katty 
would draw out “the little creature,” as she called Mr. Sandon, 
until Miss Rebaldi could no longer keep up 4 serious counte- 
nance. 

“Well, papa, dear,” said Katty, “I am sorry I did not send up 
Mrs. Kennedy to you. She was here about an hour ago, and 
asked how was the ‘ dear invalede.’ ” 
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“Send Mrs. Kennedy to me, Katty; what for?” 

“You were so dull, a, 

“Qh, how could you think of such a thing,” said the old gen- 
tleman, looking rather frightened; “she bores the life out of me 
when I am well, I am sure I could not stand it now.” 

“She would give you the history of the O’Malleys, papa, and 
tell you all about Miss Nora, who has just returned from Brussels,” 
said Katty, laughing; “indeed, it would be a good plan to ask 
her on a visit for a week.” 

Mr. Phillips laughed at the idea of having Mrs. Kennedy on a 
visit. It was bad enough to have her within five miles. Mrs, 
Kennedy was a very important personage in her own estimation. 

She very seldom appeared at Fairy Lawn, except on some very 

ressing business, but since the illness of Mr. Phillips those visits 
fad become more and more frequent, sometimes as often as three 

or four times a week. She was about to give a ball in honour of 
the return of Miss Nora, her second daughter, from Brussels, and 
would be glad if the ladies of the Lawn would join them in their 
own quiet way. This invitation was of course declined in con- 
sequence of the illness of Mr. Phillips. 

tty now arrived at the hall-door, and gave her father into 
the hands of his servant Fogerty, and turned into the drawing- 
room, where her mother sat before a pretty little spinning-wheel. 

“ You look tired, dear,” said Mrs. Phillips, placing her hand 
on her daughter’s forehead. 

“ A little, mamma; we went round the lawn twice, and papa 
Seems so much better.” 

There is a great likeness between the mother and daughter as 
we now see them before us. Katty is a gencrous, kind-hearted, 
impulsive girl, with very little experience of the world outside 
the district of Carra, full of life and spirits, and perhaps a little 
more animated than her mother had been at her age. She is 
now in her seventeenth year, and no little cause of anxiety to her 
governess, Miss Rebaldi. 

We may, perhaps, be inclined to think that being so much at 
home she was spoiled by the entire household, but such was not 
the case. It would be very difficult to spoil Katty Phillips, her 
candid and impulsive nature would eschew anything frivolous. 

She was endowed with more than her share of common sense, and 
had a keen knowledge of the ridiculous. This feeling was fre- 
quently evinced when she visited the poor. People found out 
that her “ young ladyship,” as she was generally called, did not 
like “blarney.” Her great favourites were those who appeared 
to thank her least. 

This keen sense of the ridiculous was not confined to the poor 
people, or tenants on the Fairy Lawn property, but even the 
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visitors were soon told plainly by Katty what she thought. This 


was frequently the cause of much uneasiness to her governess. 
“Now, Katty, dear,” said that lady, “I wish to tell you some- 


Katty laughed, “ Oh, I know what it is.” 

“Now, dear, you should not laugh so at Mr. Sandon,” said 
Miss Rebaldi ; “even before his face; it is too bad, really.” 

“ What can Ido? I must laugh in his absence, and you know 
his appearance gives such effect that I could not put off the 

re for any time. Were you not edified to hear what his 
mamma thought of us ‘ poor Irish,’ and how she had his life 
insured before she allowed him to leave home. She must have 
fixed a v a on him,” said Katty. 

“Well, but Katty, dear, you did the same with Captain Loder 
a few days ago.” 

“Did I not tell you why?” 

“No,” said Miss Rebaldi. 

“ As Captain Loder was coming up the drive, a poor little bee, 
in a great hurry to reach its hive, came in contact with his whiskers, 
and was entangled therein. It was only for a second or two, but 
Captain Loder looked frightened, and called it a brute, and a 
beast, and some other complimentary terms that I don’t remember. 
You know the book papa was reading some short time ago?” 

“T can’t say I do, dear,” said Miss Rebaldi. 

oe was about snobs. I consider Captain Loder a military 
sno » 

“Now, Katty, dear, let me beg of you not to make use of those 
: ogy they are not exactly vulgar, but they are certainly not 

y- e,.” 

“You dear old pink of perfection,” said Katty, placing her 
hands round Miss Rebaldi’s neck, and kissing her, “ what an 
amount of trouble I do give you.” 

“T don’t mind my trouble, love,” said Miss Rebaldi, “if you 
would only consider that it is not desirable on all occasions to 
speak as you think. In the first place, people are not very 
anxious to see themselves as others see them; and, secondly, you 
may be wrong in your assumption. When such is the case, there 
18 @ breach of charity on your part, and I know my dear Katty 
would be sorry to say anything that was not true.” 

_“ You dear old mentor,” said Katty, “I did not see it in that 
light. You know Mr. Sandon has not an idea of his own; they 
are borrowed from ‘ his fellows,’ as he calls the other officers, and 
retailed to you and me. We get the benefit now and then of his 
mamma’s potas, and one can’t help asking if that lady sent him 
over to civilise the ‘ wild Irish,’ or if she has any other sons who 
may possibly throw light on our darkness.” 
U2 
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Miss Rebaldi laughed. 

“There is no use in telling you anything. I must resign my 
post to Dr. Sharp, he seems to be the only one to make an im- 
pression.” 

“Tam afraid Dr. Sharp would soon get tired of me,” said 
Katty; “and I don’t wish to be transferred to him or to any one 
away from you, you dear old darling.” 

Dr. Sharp was the medical attendant at Fairy Lawn, and a 

t favourite with his patients, especially the poor people. He 
found a worthy lieutenant in Katty, since. the departure of the 
Misses Langden, who were for — looked upon by the people as 
equal to the doctor in the healing art. Miss Rebaldi had been 
for several years resident at Fairy Lawn. She had, like all others, 
become so attached to the quaint old spot, that her friends could 
not persuade her to leave or give up her pupil. 

During Miss Rebaldi’s time at Fairy Lawn there had been a 
considerable change in the very agreeable society which was fre- 
quently to be met in the district of Ballydy. The Protestant 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Langden, who was universally liked by 
rich and poor, and whose generous purse was open to all parties 
without distinction, died some eighteen months before. Mr. Langden 
was regretted by all; by the poor he will long be remembered for 
his many acts of kindness; by the rich, as a liberal and high- 
minded man. His two daughters took a great interest in the poor 
of the parish; they established clubs for women and men, out of 


























which they received assistance in sickness or trouble. Miss 
Langden had a medicine chest, and was noted for her skill in the 
medical line. Her dispensary at her father’s house was  eage 4 


more frequented than Dr. Sharp’s surgery. The Rev. Mr. 
Maloney, the venerable Catholic priest, ‘had been a patient, and 
was favourably impressed with Miss Langden’s saalitcinn. “Tt 
cured his cough,” the reverend gentleman said, “in a few days,” 
the very identical cough he brought up to Dublin with him, where 
he was in the doctor’s hands for a month, “ bad manners to them,” 
and lost near a hatful of money by it. 

In those days Ballydy was a very pleasant locality. The priest 
and minister were on the best of terms. The young ladies made 
themselves so useful, and were so scrupulously careful of inter- 
fering with the religious feelings of the Catholic poor, that the 
Rev. Mr. Maloney Hloclared he could not do without them. He 
would often tell them, in his own jocose manner, that they ought 
to become sisters of charity, and in thé repartee that ensued the 
Rev. Mr. Maloney would often get the worst of it. 

“Now, my dear young ladies,” Mr. Maloney would say, “ you 
would be worth your weight in gold to such and such an order of 
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the sisters of charity,” as the Misses Laugden were returning 
from their round of patients, and reporting progress to the priest. 

“]T thought,” said Langden, “ you told us a few days ago 
that the parish could not get on without us.” 

“ Yee, but you would have a sphere of usefulness so much larger 
before you.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Maloney,” said Miss Clara, ‘ charity 
ought to begin at home?” 

“Oh, certainly !” 

“ And because we are useful here, you wish to remove us and 
shut us up in a convent. Oh, Mr. Maloney, how cruel of you!” 
said Miss Langden, laughing. 

At this remark his reverence seemed rather embarrassed, and 
wished to turn the conversation on Norry Cronin, whom Miss 
Langden tried to keep in this world longer than it pleased Pro- 
vidence to allow. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Maloney,” said Miss Langden, “that 

ople can be more useful out of convents than in them ?” 

“Well, my dear young lady,” said his reverence, “that is a 
matter of opinion; perhaps if I had been a good staunch Pro- 
testant like you I should think so.” 

“Now, Mr. Maloney,” said Miss Clara, standing before the 
venerable priest, an a smile playing on her countenance, “ why 
don’t you advise Miss Maloney to go and join the sisters of 
charity?’ 

Miss Maloney was the priest’s niece. 

“Well, Miss Clara, I shall consider the matter; but I am 
afraid she has not a vocation that way.” 

This remark from Miss Clara Langden was more than his 
reverence was prepared for. Mr. Maloney knew well that he had 
a name in the district for pushing wavering lovers into the bonds 
of matrimony, and making them happy in this life as well as the 
next; but then he took care to look out for suitable matches for 
the young ladies who came to look after his creature comforts as 
housekeepers. Those were in a special manner favoured; and 
within the last ten years no less than three nieces were married 
from his house. The fourth, we are credibly informed, is anxiously 
expecting next Shrovetide. 

Eighteen months has made no little change in Ballydy. The 
Misses Langden left very soon after the death of their highly-re- 
spected father. Dr. Sharp is obliged to get an assistant to look 
after the parish patients that were so successfully treated by Miss 
Langden. Religious animosity has now sprung up and effaced 
everything that was noble and generous, leaving nothing but ill 
feeling instead. The Rev. Mr. Langden, the late rector, and his 
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daughters lived in the hearts of the people, and when it was made 
known that they were about to depart, the commotion in the village 
was something extraordinary; the rectory was besieged, and many ~ 
were the blessings sent forth for their happiness in this world and 
the next. The Rev. Mr. Maloney went with them to the nearest 
railway-station, and having wished them good-bye, he uncovered 
his hoary head, while he prayed that Providence might direct them 
according to His holy will. 


They left a name to help the memory, to adorn a tale. 
The Rev. Frederick Fall is now the rector of Ballydy. This 


gentleman came with the evident intention of not sleeping at his 
post. He told his congregation that they required a much more 
energetic man than their late rector. 

“A worthy man, no doubt,” said the Rev. Mr. Fall, “but one 
thoroughly incapable of trimming the lamp of truth so as to keep 
the beacon-light burning amid the darkness, with which we are 
surrounded. I for one will do my duty. I will point out to 
these poor benighted people that they are straying in a wilderness 
of error.” 

Mr. Fall placed before him no light task, in what he con- 
scientiously looked upon as his bounden duty. To set those walk- 
ing in darkness in the right path, seemed at first a matter of 
time, which he, like many other persevering men, could effect ; 
but as time advanced the difficulties increased tenfold, until the 
means adopted to effect the end were not worthy of the motives. 

Katty and her governess were for some time installed as temporal 
comforters to the poor invalids of the district, and though making 
nothing like the cures of the Misses Langdon, they were both 
great advocates for kitchen physic, which they not only prescribed, 
but supplied in abundance. Mrs. Fall had now taken to herself 
a doctor’s book and medicine-chest, and with great energy opposed 
the medical treatment of the Fairy Lawn ladies, as not conducive 
to spiritual or ae, re welfare. That lady had for some time a 
monopoly, as her doses were generally garnished with the coin of 
the realm ; but by degrees the report got wind that her prescribing 
consisted of something more than Gregory’s powder, which caused 
some little unpleasantness with the Rev. Mr. Maloney. However 
that may be, the district of Ballydy was changed. Whether it 
can be attributed to the duty which the rector laid before him, the 
Gregory’s powder of his good lady, or the globules of Miss Rebaldi, 
we are unable to state; but this we can say, that people who were 
united together in the bond of Christian charity were now divided, 
and hated each other for the same reason. 

“T must be off. ‘ Robin’ is waiting for me. I will have only two 
minutes to put on my habit,” said Katty, looking at her watch. 
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“You seem in a great hurry, dear,” said Miss Rebaldi, who 


was most anxious to control the sudden impulse with which her 
pupil rformed many of her duties. “ You have not been out so 
early for some time.” 

“T know the time that precious little gem will be here, and I 
wish to be out of his way,” said Katty, laughing. 

“You mean Mr. on?” 

“Yes! He generally comes about this hour to ask after papa, 
and if I can’t keep my promise directly—I mean, ‘ not to laugh in 
his presence’—I all indirectly, by being absent.” 

tty was prepared to bound away like a young fawn from the 
side of her governess. 

“T wish, dear,” said Miss Rebaldi, “you would learn to be a 
little more serious. It may be all very well in a little girl, but 
you know you are getting something more now; and I'don’t wish 
to have my darling flying about the lawn like the Maiden of the 
Mist,” said Miss Rebaldi, placing her hand round Katty’s waist, 
and fondly pressing her to her side. 

“One thing at a time,” said Katty. “I consider it will be 
denying myself some little amusement to hear nothing of Mr. 
Sandon’s mamma.” 

She was off immediately in the direction of the court-yard, and 

assing the little summer-house, where she repeated to herself 
Arthur Fosbery’s words, her countenance changed as she thought 
of him whose very image was always present before her. This 
was Katty’s secret, that she kept as such from every one; she, the 
light-hearted and impulsive girl, full of all innocent amusement, 
had it treasured up in her heart of hearts. She fondly clung to 
this image when perchance a comparison occurred with Mr, 
Sandon, or even the polished Captain Loder. Had Arthur Fosbery 
been the owner of the Boydsville property, probably Katty might 
like him just as well; it never gave her a thought that Arthur was 
now very poor, and if it did, Katty was not a young lady to be 
alarmed at such a change: he was still the same. If he was the 
owner of Boydsville, he could not then touch that tender chord 
which vibrates to the call of sympathy, and brings out the kind 
and generous qualities of Katty’s nature. The two minutes had 
as passed before Katty left the vicinity of the little summer- 
ouse, 

She heard Miss Rebaldi sing one of her sweet Italian airs as she 
mounted her favourite horse “ Robin,” and, dashing along in the 
direction of the cross roads, had long passed Shawn Rue’s Cave 
before the thought of Arthur Fosbery left her mind, changing the 
playful emile of the girl to the self-possession of a thoughtful 
woman. 
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MR. KENT’S POEMS.* 


“ Autp Lane Syne” has about it a mingled feeling of cheeri- 
ness and sadness. Men dwell on its memories with a kindly re- 
gretful pleasure. Its old associations come thick upon them, and 
bring back to their recollection scenes and thoughts now, alas! 
beyond all recal, save to the eye of the soul, as she broods over the 
past, and with an inexpressible feeling of yearning, whch no one 
word in our tongue knows fittingly to express, looks sorrowfully 
behind to that yesterday, which was once a golden morrow. 

But Yesterday. Ah, me! it seems no more, 
Life came to me with yan in her eyes, 


Came deftly dancing where lay strewn betore 
Sweet flowers of varied dyes. 


Rarth seemed a playground, every home a game, 

All Time one fokda , where, cae by a 

Athletic sport and sunburnt leisure came 
Alternate skill to learn.t 
Thus it is with feelings of delight, when, after years of separa- 

tion, one whom we have known and loved comes back to us—one 
whose remembrance is as an oasis in the wilderness of bygone 
days, on whose lips our souls have hung, in whose words there 
lurked a magic spell, which charmed away our griefs, which 
soothed our sorrows, as some quaintest ballad is wont to smooth 
away the wrinkles of care from the brow, or to move “ with a 
rapture of sweet tears,” and to cause the aching, sorrow-stricken 
heart to cry out for more and yet more of a medicine so potent 
to minister to a mind diseased. 


Mr. Kent’s own petition for a “ Homely Ballad” will best express 


our meaning : ciaccaianees 
ing to me some homely ballad, 
SrMiaintive with the tones of love ; 


Harp and voice together blending, 
Like the doling of the dove. . 
Summon back fond recollections 


Such as e sounds prolong— 
Flies of — embal Elie 
In the amber of a song. 


The reappearance of such a friend is sweet indeed; yet sweeter 
far his coming with all his ancient charms clinging to him as of 
old, but enhanced by an additional number, whose endless variety 





* Poems. By Charles Kent. A New Edition. London: Tucker. 1870. 
+ Kent’s Poems, p. 66, “ Yesterday and To-morrow.” 
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shed a brightness all around, and by their presence more than ever 
endear their owner to his olden circle. 

Thus is it with Mr. Kent. Most of us had known him before, and 
had valued his poems as treasures not to be lightly foregone. The 
beautiful thoughts embodied in his verses were as jewels dug from - 
an exhaustless mine of poety, or as loveliest flowerets with which 


the paths of this weary world are sometimes (however seldom) 
besprent. As we read them we felt refreshed; our mental eyes 
rested on the softness of their colouring; our souls were attracted 
by their cheering light. The freshness of their ori inality leads 
us on to read them again and again, and, as we read, we discover 
new beauties—beauties too rare to pass unnoticed, too pleasing to 
be forgotten. Their remembrance is grateful; and to recal their 
sweetness is to bring back to the mind the sweet fragrance of 
the lilies of the valley, or the rich perfume of the verbena. 

For which reason we gladly welcome this new edition of Mr. 
Kent’s Poems. In it we lovingly recognise our old friends, whilst 
we are introduced to several new faces, not one of which is less 
fascinating than those which we first knew. And as in Herbert’s 
wondrous picture of the descent of Moses from the Mount, the eye 


of the spectator can trace in the lineaments of Moses and Aaron that 


we know-not-what-of resemblance, so inadequately expressed by 
the term “ a family likeness,” so is it with aes Hoseat under notice. 
Each one, separately, is unlike its fellow, and yet so like that the 
reader at once recognises the presence of the same master-hand, and 
confesses that none but the one creative power could have so 
moulded and fashioned such striking thoughts in words so apt and 
yet so simple. Mr. Kent’s Poems are to the literary world what 
the fairy sisters of mythology would be to the world, could they 
return, Each one has its own loveliness, and the same loveliness 
is present to and absent from each at one and the same time. 


——facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen qualem decet esse sororum. 


As a poet, their author must live. He has not, perhaps, the 
grandisonance of Tennyson—in our eyes one of the Laureate’s 
many failings, and savouring of affectation rather than of poetry 
—but he has what Tennyson has of late years seen fit to throw 
overboard—the sweetness of Wordsworth, the vigour of Southey, 
and the elegant versatility of Coleridge. To him sas-hinbaaalir 
belongs the art of at one time raising us to a sphere higher than 
that of earth, and the next moment of we 0 to the most 
intimate and the dearest = of man’s soul by some touch of 
nature, which recals us to the home circle, with its varied phases 
of grief and gladness, of change and abiding, As a poet is a 
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“maker,” so to Mr. Kent may the term be applied in all its 
fulness. Airy nothings, such as the abstract idea of truth, at his 
word are clothed upon with flesh, and stand forth clear amid the 
surrounding darkness of this world, embodied and made visible by 
a few strokes of his magic pen: 
With seraphic strains, a se light 
Bursts with wan glare upon the startled might ! 
Lo! ’mid the blaze—an angel in a star !— 
Before my wildered sight divulged to view 
A maid, as fair as purity, and far 
More lustrous in her mien than moon-lit dew, 


Smiles from my woe, like lilies children cull 
From a root blooming in a charnel skull. 


Naked, in perfect chastity she stands, 
No veil but glory robing all her limbs, 
Her velvet tresses shading with golden bands 
Sweet orbs, wherein benignant beauty swims ; 
Richer in mysteries those cerulean eyes 
Than the blue problem of crystalline skies.* 


It is, however, as a poet of the affections that Mr. Kent chiefly 
excels, That chaste simplicity which Tennyson reached in his 
“ May Queen,” his “ Miller’s Daughter,” his “ Dora,” and the like 
—a simplicity which, for reasons best known to himself, the 
Laureate has, most unfortunately for his readers, chosen to abandon 
—is conspicuous in the work before us. We do not mean to say 
that the Sie and more ambitious poems are not successful; on 
the contrary, they exhibit extraordinary genius, thorough scholar- 
ship, and an immensity of that spirit of unaffected realism which is 
so painfully absent in many of the pet poets of the day. 

ut what can best be called Home Idylls charmed us most. 
There is about them that which must for ever endear them to 
those, whose love is concentrated in the home circle, a naturalism 
which is of the most natural, a depth of feeling, which shows how 
deeply impregnated is the poet’s own heart with those feelings 
which alone can hallow and make joyful the family hearth, which 
alone can teach the soul to feel for others’ woes, to rejoice with 
those who do rejoice, and to weep with them in their sorrows. 

To take one picture. A rural cottage, its lattice-window gently 
swaying in the air of a purpling summer's eve. Insideon a couc 
a young man lies a-dying. ‘The scattered books around him 
bespeak his student’s life, and their somewhat musty odour mingles 
with the fragrance of the woodbine, which is wafted in through 
the opened casement. The perfumed air slightly moves the dark 
locks of the dying man, and by his head, wiping the death-dews 





* “ Aletheia,” stanzas 408-410, p. 291. 
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from his marbling brow, sits a fair young girl in the first months 
of her wedlock. Weeping, she sees the end is approaching, but 
she chooses not to think it is so near. The sufferings of him she 
loved best have ceased, and she fondly clings to the hope that 
even yet many happy years are in store for him and for her. His 
voice, grown faint through weakness, is heard but in whispers, 
and his nerveless hands seem to be groping in the earnest endea- 
vour to touch something they long for. The bride, so soon about 
to be widowed, gazes through her tears at her dying husband, and, 
approaching him, clasps her hands, thin and wasted with watching, 
in his fevered fingers. Involuntarily she shudders as well at the 
first contact, as at his wan, death-smitten face; but she conquers 
even the appearance of emotion, as his feeble voice, in accents low 
and faltering, strives to cheer her, when, alas! there is for her ho 
further cheering on this side of the grave: 


Noy, shudder not so wildly ; 

t is past, that gloomy strife ! 

All my mind’s delirium vanished 
With this ebbing out of life : 

I’m a very child in weakness now, 
My gentle-hearted wife. 


Draw my arm around thy shoulders—so, 
And let me lay my head, 
Weary—weary, love, but loving 
On your breast, my sweetest bed ; 
And perhaps sometimes you’ll fancy me 
Still here when I am dead 


Will you find it very lonely, 
When the twilight drawing round, 
You shall watch my empty corner 
On our hearth’s belovéd ground ; 
And you pause to hear, alas! in vain, 
My tongue’s familiar sound ? 


Hark! the vi bells are chiming, 
Do you hear them down the dale? 
They were joyful once, beloved, 
en they told our wedding tale ; 
But their merry sounds ring harshly now 
With tones of no avail. 


To me their plaintive music, 
As they vibrate to and fro 
In the ivied belfry swinging, 
When the winds of evening blow, 
Seems like the solemn dirges sung 
O’er friends gone years ago. 


Brief but priceless are the moments 
That have vanished since that morn, 
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When, Sweet! hither to our cottage 
From the bridal you were borne; _ 
Scarce, since then, three moons have ripened 
Milky greenness in the corn. 
She is bending o’er him fondly, 
Shedding fast the briny rain ; 
On his heart her palm she presses, 
And—like madness in her brain— 
Feels, O God! it beats no longer, 
Knows it ne’er can throb again. 

“ A Mother’s Love”—and what love is Fein holier, or more 
constant ?—fittingly finds a place in Mr. Kent’s volume. Those 
who remember Cowper’s matchless lines on the receipt of his 
mother’s picture, or Keble’s stanzas on the love of a spotless Mother 
for a divine Child, will admit that Mr. Kent’s verses do not fall far 
short of either. In them burst forth the recollections of olden 
days and their gladsomeness; in their measures we read the 
thoughts of past years, blessed, and sanctified, and enlivened by 
that love, than which earth knows none stronger, than which 
Heaven, after the love of God, has planted none deeper in the 
hearts of men, the mutual love of son and mother; whilst in 
their undertones is heard the chime of an unforgotten joy, whose 
sweetest memories, chastened, indeed, but still undying, ever recur 
to the mind of one to whom, alas! a mother’s love is now a thing 
that was: 

God! how those tender features now revive 
With all their sweet affection, as I trace - 
On memory’s tarnished tablets thoughts that dive 
And nestle in my soul and flush mine altered face ! 


— time has stamped me since in rugged mould, 
t 


And trampled boyhood’s blossoms in the dust, 
Though worldly cares have o’er my pathway rolled, 
And dulled my shattered hopes with selfish rust. 


Though other ties have risen since the day, 
The wild, wild day when that fond form departed, 
Still, still my dreams will wing their drooping way 
To her lost image—sad an lediapeeted 
Could that loved spirit, with its power of old, 
Delve in the tumult of my aching brain, 
Then would a storm of greenling hours unfold, 
And bygone pleasures seem to live again. 


How plain I see on memory’s mirror rise 
That look that swayed me in one kindly glance, 
The tender goodness of those dark brown eyes, 
And each mild beauty of her countenance ; 


Those gentle rs seem again to to 
Among my obtdlike ringlets, sills ansther 
Soft whisper fills my bounding heart-with joy, 
And yet mine eyes are blind with scalding dews, 
Dear mother ! 
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With these compare the stanzas dedicated to “ Amelia, They 
tell of “a beloved memory,” of childhood’s joys, and of a “grief 
not med’cinable,” of that ruth for death that seems to die, but 
dies not ever, of that tearless sorrow which longs for a relief 
attainable alone by the tears so long and so painfully withheld: 


a sorrow to the .* and loved, 
e agony, the e groan, 
Are cherished in the gloom of night, 
And heard by God alone ! 
” O dead and gone! O dead and lost ! 
e For ever, ever more to me 
18 The thoughts, emotions, pleasures, hopes,—= 
Tr Allthat Ilovedinthee! — 
ir The blooming joys of childhood now, 
n Like apples on the Dead Sea shore, 
Are gold and ruddy on the rind, 
. And ashes at the core. 
4 My eyes would rain but tears of blood, 
My heart would burst with woe untold, 
1e But that I know that thou art young, 
in . While I am growing old. 
se That thou art young, and bright, and fair, 
1r Beyond the loveliness of earth, 
g And that the hour which sealed thy death 
; Revealed thy real birth. 
And that thy dear belovéd brow 


Is bound with everlasting palms, 
While God’s supernal glory garbs 
The Virgin of the b. 


We give another gem of Mr. Kent’s photographs, the loving 
father fondly bending over the face of his “little rosebud daughter 
Marianne,” and painting her charms as only he can paint them, in 
whose heart burn the pure fires of domestic love: 


Sweetest, when, eve round us creeping, 
While dreams lift thy soul above, 
On thy mother’s breast thou’rt sleeping, 
Cradled in those arms of love— 
Arms resembling 
Nest boughs, trembling 
When the night-wind lulls the dove. 
Fairer thy pure mind, expanding 
As the water-rings : 
Fairest thy white soul, no branding 
Blot upon’t from marge to marge— 
Soul with vision 
Half Elysian— 
Fresh come from her Maker’s charge. 


Another interior gives us a view of the author's study invaded 
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an army of scam to engage their father in “ 
a of tna wn, hoodia of his graver cares and studies, to 
inveigle him into throwing aside his “ peerless Pascal” or his 
Aquinas in favour of roystering gambols at blind-man’s buff or 
puss in the corner: 
Trooping to my we 
Be iis by tender : 
olling e fender, 
Tumbling down 7 books, 
ours 


a la 
More pipes and tabours, 


Sweeps or kettle-menders, 
Philosophic looks ! 

Come five ‘urchins rattling, 
Seeing who by battling, 
With victorious laughter, 
First shall climb my knee ; 
Helter-skelter, scrambling, 


Dancing, leaping, ambling, 
As though each-a rafter 
Strove to rend with glee ! 

But it is not only as a poet of the affections that Mr. Kent 
shines. We have purposely dwelt upon him in this character in 
order to recommend him the more strongly as a welcome guest to 
the home circle in his other capacity of a scholar and a meta- 
physician. The latter quality he exhibits chiefly in his longest 
and most ambitious poem, “ Aletheia,” in which his appreciation 
not only of truth itself but of the Author of all Truth, is displayed 
in language as rich in its beauty as it is majestic in its solemnity: 

His attributes, all infinite and holy ; 

Omniscience his in wisdom, and in strength 
Omnipotence combined with goodness solely, 

In height and depth, in boundless breadth and length ; 
Mighty, yet loving as a Child Divine, 
Lull’d in a manger of old Palestine. 


His scholarship peeps out in his various references to the poets 
bygone age, and most of all in his charming imitations of our 


of a b 

best English bards, which he aptly entitles “ Dreamland; or Poets 

in their Haunts.” Of these, the most fascinating—if we may call 

one more fascinating than another, when all are equally charming 

— is his description of “ Shelley at Marlow.” The oet is there 
resented to our view in a manner which savours of a picture of 
arlo Dolce rather than a poem : 


*Mid the verdant shade 
Of a sylvan glade 
That the river’s deeps and shallows 
Have with floored, 
For its emerald sward, 
Fringed about with reeds and mallows : 
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Neath the beechen leaves 
Overhead he ties j rahe 
such a shimmering , 
That the tremulous ~* sl 
Of the blue and green 
Tell again in the stream day’s story. 


But within the boat, 
As it calm doth float 
On its os inverted prac ; 
ere green twinklings run, 
As when shower and sun 
Thrill the grasses of a meadow. 


Lo! at ease reclined, 
*Twixt the wave and wind, 
Fragile—pale—but with eyes of splendour, 
One with air of grace 
And seraphic face, 
With a soul serene as tender ! 


Mark the sweet surprise 
In those dreamful eyes 
And arched brows of pencilled beanty : 
It reveals the wonder 
That struggles under 
Godlike views of human duty. 


We dare not make further extracts, and yet it is with difficulty, 
we may say with absolute pain, that we refrain from setting before 
our readers beauties which can best be appreciated by reading 
them with their context. Each poem is as a jewel, and the whole 
volume is as a necklace of gems artfully strung, in which the 
diamond reflects the bright green-of the Brose which again is 
mellowed by the intense purple of the amethyst, relieved by the 
occasional flash of the mingled rays of the topaz and the ruby, 
whilst, attempering them all, the pale, delicate purity of the 

tl makes up a collection of valuables oqualiod by few and 
rivalled hardly by any. 

The author’s leat and grateful utterances of thanks to her 
from whom in this world all his inspirations came, whilst they 
will give our readers an insight into what is the mainspring of 
Mr. Kent's powerful and poetic intellect, 


—that home-muse who can render 
Half divine this human life, 


will form a fitting close to our notice: 


For whatever visual glories, 
Like the bluebells on the lea, 


‘Scattered th my sylvan stories, 
Lure the = lik 


e the bee, 




















Sun and Shadow. 


By the same serene relation, 
Clouds rain blossoms from above, 

Owe their lowly revelation 

* To the Nephele of thy love. 


Are my thoughts the merest king-moths, 
Floating by on wings of gloom— 

Gloom of fragile gold and 

m -. ~ radiance, y deer the bloom. 

the as tear immer 

O'er the sofa ti 

Thine their fitful diamond shimmer 
When diaphanously clear. 


Or, like fragrance aromatic 
From the censer of my verse, 
Do they rise in coils erratic, 
Thine the fire those fumes rehearse. 
Silvery from this censer lowly, 
Let their soaring wreaths then shine, 
What they breathe o’er earth mine wholly, 
What towards heaven less mine than thine. 





SUN AND SHADOW. 


SPRING-TIME for happy lovers made— 

No spring-time, what sweet vows were said ? 
Or lovers for the Spring, I trow— 

No lovers, what sweet flowers would blow? 


Young men and maidens fair to see 

As blooming roses on the tree ; 

While underneath the ground is red 
With fallen rose-leaves shrunk and dead. 


Laughter and song for hearts that beat 
From noon to night in rapture sweet ; 
Dreams of the days when hearts were young, 
Faint echoes of a song that’s sung. 


Sun for the flowers that love the light, 
Young roses red and lilies white ; 
Shadow for the anemones 

And violets, whose portion it is. 


Wedding bells merrily pealing, flowers 
Strewn o’er the bridal-path in showers; 
And happy feet that on them tread, 
Above the ashes of the dead. 





Sun and Shadow. 


Calm fields of waving golden grain, 
Striking root through ten thousand slain ; 
Vesper-bell ’mid the mountain peak 
Down in the valley shouts and shrieks. 


A line of light around the bay, 

And ripples over it at play; 

Down the dark moan beneath the crags 
A body rotting ’mong the flags. 


Sunlight on Beauty’s cheek, for all 

The tears that through her fingers fall;— 
Hail, greeting home-come child or friend; 
Farewell, the glad time at an end. 


Child of pure love, too, and none other, 
Upon the bosom of its mother ; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

In dreary faith and mournful trust. 


Moan of the mourners as they lay 

Joy in the grave of yesterday; 

While the lark sings above the sorrow 
Of joy within the womb to-morrow. 


Darkness and storm o’er hills and plain, 
A sunshine shower beyond the rain ; 
Rolling of thunder o’er and o’er, 

A still small voice above the roar. 


Dawn for the limbs that burst the gyves 
Of slumber to set free their lives; 
Night for the aching heart and head, 
With blank oblivion overspread. 


Ever six days of worldly work, 

Of weary wandering, broil, and irk; 
Seventh day rest that respite brings, 
For preening of the ruffled wings. 


Doubt, for the lack of any word 

Of God’s own mouth by mortal heard ; 
Hope, for the shadow that we see, 

Of hidden glory, but to be! 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, 
IN BAVARIA ; 


AND NOTES OF A SHORT TOUR IN THE TYROL. 
By Mrs. Bususy. 


As I had determined to go to Diisseldorf this summer to visit 
my friend the celebrated oculist, Dr. Mooren, who had performed, 
with the utmost success, some extremely difficult and delicate 
operations upon one of my ve I proposed to my party to go on 
to the Saxon Switzerland, where the scenery is said to be so fine. 
But on reading, before we left England, the admirable articles in 
the Standard newspaper, written by their correspondent at Ober- 
ammergau, descriptive of the rarely represented “ Passions-Spiel,” 
Passion Play, we resolved to change our route, and to go to 
Bavaria to witness this extraordinary performance, which only 
takes place once in ten years. 

I remember that on one occasion, I think in 1860, the well- 
known Danish author, Hans Christian Andersen, wrote to me 
about this interesting spectacle, which he had gone to see, and 
with which he was delighted, as, of course, a man of his mind and 
imagination would naturally be. Unluckily I have mislaid his 
letter, or I should like to have quoted his remarks, which would 
have been worth reading. 

There is no need to say anything about the crossing to Calais, 
the journey to Brussels, or that to Cologne. We went up to 
Mayence by the railroad—sometimes passing close to the banks of 
the Rhine, sometimes losing sight of it altogether. ‘This is a 

uicker mode of transit certainly, but not so denies a one as by 
the steamer on the river, in which you~ can see all the ruined 
castles on either side—those castles the legends of which form the 
great charm of the Rhine. How some of them are desecrated! 
At Rolandseck, for instance, the lonely tower where the “ fier 
Roland” immured himself.* At Rolandseck there is a restaurant, 


* “Le Roi des Preux—le fier Roland,” 

Of chivalry the boast and pride, 

o man ~% nop a banks a bride— 
0 e , happy maid! 

The bese bits mimes paid. 

But wars were then incessant, so 

Le brave Roland was forced to go 

Still in his bachelor’s estate ; 

He had not time just then to wait 
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and the train having stopped for a little time, tall glasses of beer 
and plates of sandwiches and sliced sausages were flying about 
among the greater sa of the thirsty and hungry passengers. At 
Mayence we were detained three hours, and a did not 
reach Wurzburg, in Bavaria, until one o’clock in the morning. A 
sleepy waiter was knocked up at the hotel Kron Prinz, to get us 
rooms, but it was out of the question to obtain any refreshments. 
Wurzburg itself is a well-built, handsome town. The king’s 
palace is a very large and beautiful structure, and the palace 
gardens are extensive and charmingly laid out, with terraces, 
statuary, and waterfalls, long shady alleys of trees, and prett 

arbours. The country round Wurzburg 1s also very pretty, aaa 
continues to be so all the way to Munich. Munich is a splendid 
city, the streets so wide, the houses so handsome, the churches, 
museums, galleries of paintings, and the palaces magnificent. It 
is rather fatiguing work, however, to visit them all within a 
given time, but we managed it. e tried hard to escape the 








For matters matrimonial ; 
He had to fight at Rongeval, 
Near the far distant Pyrenees, 
His uncle, Charlemagne, to please. 
There was no post in these old days 
Of course, no steam-boats or railways ; 
But rumour, which has ever found 
Means to convey its stories round, 
Sent word that poor Roland was killed, 
And Ingelheim with mourning filled. 
After six months’ of hopeless grief, 
Fair Hildegund sought for relief 
Within the cloister’s holy walls. 
Soon after, at her father’s halls 
Her warlike lover re-appeared— 
*Twas a sad business, and they feared 
The shock would overthrow his mind, 
His promised bride a nun to find. 
vom ope be fone F ats aaa 
owing to Carry arms no more, 
He pitched his sword upon the floor, 
And wandered forth to live, and die 
A hermit, on that hill so nigh 
The holy isle, where she resided, 
From whom, till death, he was divided. 
I question if a hero of the present day, 
ould a like disappointment take in such a way. 
In but one modern case, a cavalier’s —— 
ight with Roland’s compare—if he had hoped to win 
An heiress very rich, and was himself oppressed 
With creditors and duns, who never gave him rest. 
Extract from the Journal of “ 4 Tour through Belgium 
and the Rhine,” by A. S. B. 
x2 
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museum, but the commissionaire was determined we should 
march through it, and admire the armoury ; no doubt there was a 
great deal worth —, but it was oppressively warm weather, 
and we were very tired. The galleries of pet at Munich 
are eo celebrated, that there is no need to dwell at all upon them. 
We should have remained longer at the beautiful capital of 
Bavaria, but we were anxious to arrive at Oberammergau, to be 
resent at the next weekly representation of the celebrated 
Pasion Play ; and it is fortunate we did hurry on, or we should 
have missed that most beautiful and touching spectacle in its 
greatest perfection, for the 17th of July was the last day on 
which all the best performers acted; on that very day the war 
between France and Prussia, caused by the intrigues of that rest- 
less demon, Count Bismark, was announced, and the men who 
supported the principal parts in the play were among those 
condemned (I can use no other word) to join the Bavarian army, 
—obliged by Bavaria’s belonging to the Sateen Confederation to 
take part with Prussia against France. A hard case on the 
Bavarians, who have no quarrel at all with the French, but 
heartily dislike the arrogant, domineering Prussians, who are 
equally disliked by the Belgians, the Tyrolese, and the Swiss. If 
the overweening pride of Prussia could be humbled, there would 
be great joy felt in a large portion of Europe. There is no doubt- 
ing this fact. 
ut to return to Munich: the churches I most admired were 
the Basilica of St. Boniface, in the Carlstrasse, which is not only 
adorned by splendid frescoes, but by magnificent pillars. This is 
a modern church, having been finished in 1845. It contains 
sixty-six columns of pale grey marble, a shade different from the 
marble of the floor. Each column cost one thousand florins, and 
is made from a single block of marble. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur, and yet beautiful simplicity of the interior of this sacred 
edifice. Next in beauty, to my taste, is the Mariahilfkirche, in 
the suburbs; it is built in the Gothic*style, and has a number of 
splendidly painted glass windows. 

There is a large and justly celebrated manufactory of painted 
glass at Munich, which we much regretted we had not time to 
see. It was there that the rich stained glass windows of the 
Mariahilfkirche were made. The King Maximilian, familiarly 
called “ King Max,” whose memory is highly cherished in 
Bavaria, made a cages to the people of Cologne of three painted 
- windows for their cathedral, which has been so long 

ilding. 

‘The “ Gate of Victory,” built by Ludwig I., is a copy of the 
triumphal arch of Constantine in Rome; it is very handsome, and 
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js crowned by a female figure representing Bavaria driving fout 
lions—all colossal in size. 

The house ro by Lola Montes during her reign at 
Munich was pointed out to us; it is a quiet, un retending little 
villa, almost in the suburbs. However splendidly it might have 
been furnished in the interior, there is nothing outside to attract 
attention, except that it was the dwelling of one who was among 
the remarkable characters of the age. 

As the younger members of my party write German and speak 
it fluently, one of them wrote from Brussels, and again from 
Munich, to the director of the orchestra at Oberammergau, to 
secure three reserved seats at the theatre for us, and to Frau Veit, 
one of those who received lodgers, recommended by the clever 
writer of the letters to the Standard, to bespéak two rooms at 
her house. It was well this precaution was taken, or we should 
not have known where to lay our heads on our arrival at our 
destination. 

We took the railway from Munich as far as Weilheim, the 
road running near the banks of the pretty Lake of Starnberg, 
which reminded me of Lake Esrom, in Denmark. 

At Weilheim, railway travelling ceases, and tourists must go by 
the clumsy om conveyances of the country, or take private 
carriages. ‘The hotel-keeper at Munich had kindly written to 
order a private carriage for us, which took us and our lug age on 
to Oberammergau, reaching that place about eight ofelook in 
the evening. We passed, in making this journey, through a 
beautiful part of the Bavarian Highlands. We saw in the distance 
the magnificent mountains of the Wetterstein, Alpspitze, Zu 
— and Kramer, while through the valley at our feet ran the 

road rapid river Loisach, and afterwards the Ammer. It was a 
splendid panorama, quite as charming as the Highlands of Scote 
land, though on a larger scale, and quite equal to the mountain 
scenery I have visited in America. 

Arrived at the little village of Oberammergau, we drove to 
the quarters we had bespoken, and were kindly received by two 
nice young women, Mrs. Veit and her sister, a widow, who had 
come, bringing her only child, a little daughter, with her, to 
assist Mrs. Veit in the unusual labour of providing for and at- 
— upon a large influx of visitors. We found that the house 
was full, and that it had only been possible to keep one room for 


us. To this room we ascended by a ladder and througli # trap- 
door, I was shocked, and asked if there were no other lodgings 
to be got in the village, whereupon Mrs. Veit’s sister, with great 
ood nature, took us to another house, where two rooms were to 
had, but there was the same entrance to them by a ladder and 
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and were small, ill-furnished apartments, and 
the house did son tock at all so clean as Mrs. Veit’s. So we re- 
turned to her, and established ourselves in our one room, where 
three beds were ranged against the wall as in a hospital. But it 
was a tolerably large and airy chamber, with four windows, to my 
joy. Mrs. Veit gave us a very good supper, an omelette and wild 
strawberries. Both she and her sister speak French, which was a 
comfort to me, as I do not speak German. 

We arrived on Friday evening, and on the whole of that night 
travellers were coming into the village; where they were stowed 
away was a marvel to us. 

e next day the number of arrivals increased; and I do not 
suppose that in any part of Europe so strange a scene has been 
known as the one presented by this village on that day. People 
were pouring into it not by hundreds but by thousands, the whole 
place was thronged by living beings, many, of course, not knowing 
where they were to find a night’s lodging. It was quite awful. 
I pitied the poor creatures as I saw them pass my window, for all 
had to pass Mrs. Veit's house. I never beheld sucha sight. They 
came, numbers on foot, looking weary and worn out, several in 
clumsy omnibuses and other public conveyances, besides waggons, 
carts, &c., the best class in hired carriages. The streets were 
crammed with ten or twelve people abreast walking, and con- 
veyances passing them on both sides. The prospect of war was 
forgotten, nothing but the Passion Play was thought of. At 
Munich, at Wurzburg, we heard only of it. 

What with the pealing of the church bells for afternoon service, 
and the bells attached to the necks of the cows which were driven 
in from the adjacent pastures, and the cracking of the postilions’ 
whips, and the positive roar of human voices, I was half distracted. 
We sallied forth to the temporary stalls near the primitive but 
meg | little theatre to purchase photographs of the actors, 

ang told that every one would be sold off before night. We 
were struck by the very intelligent and interesting countenances 
of the principal actors. I may mention Joseph Mair, who per- 
sonified Jesus Christ; Jacob Hett, who was Peter; Johann Zwink, 
who took the part of John; Johann Lang, who was Caiaphas; a 
most energetic and admirable actor, whose delivery was so perfect 
that every syllable he uttered could be heard distinctly at the 
farthest end of the theatre; and Gregor Lechner, who was Judas, 
looking and acting the part so splendidly that it would have 
brought down thunders of applause in any theatre in Europe or 
America. 

On the eventful morning, the church bells were pealing from 
the earliest dawn of day, and the church was crammed with 
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people attending the early masses, among whom were several of 
the performers. At five o'clock, the lemsteiia who formed the 
orchestra went through the village playing—everybody was then 
astir. At six o'clock the doors of the theatre for the religious 

lay were opened, and people began to flock to it. But as we 
aw (irtoed among the reserved seats (and very comfortable they 
were), we did not go until the firing of three guns announced 
at eight o'clock that the business of the day was about to 
= vs ‘ 

Unfortunately, it was a very wet morning, the rain pouring in 
torrents, but through the kindness of M. Sebestian Veit, our boat, 
a carriage was procured to take us to the theatre. , 

The orchestra, the members of whom, as well as the chorus 
singers, all belonged to the village, played first, then came a chorus 
of male and female voices, and then the first tableau was shown, 
which represented Adam and Eve being driven out of the Garden 
of Eden by an angel with a sword in his hand. This tableau was 
beyond everything beautiful; you _— with breathless wonder 
on the splendid figure of Adam, which never moved a muscle, 
Eve and the Angel were both also perfect. In a subsequent 
tableau the same man who had stood as Adam personified Cain 
just after the murder of Abel. There were numerous tableaux 
interspersed among the acted scenes, the first of these latter being 
Christ riding on an ass, coming forward among a large crowd in 
bright eastern dresses. Joseph Mair did this admirably, as indeed 
he did all the most interesting and touching scenes he had to 
perform. He was robed in purple without any ornaments, the 
simplicity of his dress being most striking compared to the varied 
and gorgeous costumes of the high priests, Pilate, Herod, and 
others; his countenance expressed meekness and yet sublimity, 
his bearing was dignity itself, and this apparently holy peace 
Joseph Mair preserved throughout the whole long day, and during 
every phase of his performance. You looked and wondered if he 
were animated by a divine spirit! It might fatigue the reader 
were I to tell of each separate tableau and each separate scene 
from the Old and New Testaments. The tableaux in the Old 
Testament were typical of the scenes in the New, which were 
most exciting, and full of painful interest. 

The young man who represented “the beloved disciple” had a 
delightful countenance. Peter was an older man, and had more 
to do; nothing could be finer than his remorse and sorrow after 
he had denied Christ. But perhaps next to Joseph Mair, Gregor 
Lechner, who was Judas, called forth the greatest astonishment 
and admiration. No one could have fancied that he was only a 
villager, a carver in wood, but indeed, as we were told, these 
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simple inhabitants of Oberammergau require no tuition, but have 
so'much innate talent and so much elegance of demeanour, that 

seem born to grace the stage. Mary the mother of Christ, 
ond Mary Magdalene, did their parts extremely well, but they 
were not equal to the male actors. 

During a tableau representing Tobias taking leave of his 
parents, a dog was one of the figures on the stage. It remained 
so motionless that many persons around us declared it was a skin 
— but just 4s the descending curtain had reached a foot or 
two of the ground, up sprang the poor beast and ran away, which 
occasioned roars of laughter, and was the only time the solemnity 
of the immense audience was interrupted. 

The poor actors sometimes, the orchestra and the chorus singers 
all through, had to perform under the most frightful torrents of 
rain, which also inundated a great many of the spectators who 
were in uncovered seats and exposed to the fury of the elements. 
The reserved seats were under a wooden roof, but open at both 
sides, so that one could see the mountains and fields. The covered 
part of the stage was small but picturesque. On account of the 
storm, the mid-day pause of an hour took place earlier than usual. 
Very many persons kept their seats, however, having brought 
refreshments with them. Cutlets, cold meat, chickens, and cakes, 
wine, beer, &c., were in requisition, but we and our pleasant 
English fellow-lodgers went home to Mrs. Veit’s, a carriage having 
been sent for us, and had dinner, or what we called luncheon, 
there, returning in the same carriage to our .places in the theatre 
before the recommencement of the performance. 

To give an idea of the construction, so to call it, of this religious 
representation, I may mention that the chorus explained what was 
coming before every tableau and every scene, and the connexion 
between the Old and New Testaments. For instance, it showed 
that the tableau giving a picture of Joseph’s brethren selling him 
to the Midianites for twenty pieces of silver, betokened Judas sell- 
ing his master for thirty pieces of silver, and the following is a free 
translation of the verses sung to explain this typical meaning: 

How in every limb I shake ! 
Judas—Judas—art thou mad 


Thus the price of blood to take ? 
Was ever miscreant so bad! 


Thunder and lightning come—descend, 
And to this sinner put an end. 


reese lie Lend. “aergees, 

us spoke the . For of gold 
That one to deeds of darkness sold . 
Himself—and scowling looks he cast 
Around, then fled from the repast— 
Judas Iscariot was he! 
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Judas—Judas! what a crime ! 

Stop the dark design in time ! 

No! he by avarice was led— 

And straight to the high council fled, 
What at had occurred 
Repeating there, by evil spurred. 
What will ye give us if we sell 

This boy to you? His brethren said, 
The youth his father loved so well ! 
And the bargain soon was made; 

For twenty pieces then of gold 

‘Their brother’s life and blood they sold! 
What reward will ye give me, 

If my master I betray ? 

For thirty silver pieces he 

Has cast hi r’s life away 

And the bloody compact signed 

By Satan’s guidance rendered blind. 
What by these scenes to us is shown 
A picture is of mortal life, 

For the world is ever prone 

To be with evil passions rife ; 

And often by their deeds do men 
Their gracious Lord betray again ! 


The brothers of a Joseph you 
And a Judas execrate, 
Yet their sins you all renew, 
For envy, avarice, and hate 
Arising in the human mind, 
_ Disturb the peace of all mankind ! 
The introduction to the scene of the Lord’s Supper consisted of 
two tableaux: the first, the Israelites being fed manna in the 
wilderness; the second, two men cured passing through a 
crowd, and carrying a pole from which hung a large bunch of 
grapes. In these tableaux there were some three hundred persons, 
including men, women, and children of every age, grouped to 
perfection. They typified the bread and the wine distributed at 
the Lord’s Supper. e evident intention of the whole play was 
to explain, as I mentioned before, the intimate connexion between 
the Old and the New Testaments, and says much for the careful 
study bestowed on the Scriptures by these simple but most in- 
telligent villagers. The scene of the Lord’s Supper was very fine, 
and the difficult part of washing the disciples’ feet was performed 
in the most dignified and graceful manner by Joseph Mair. At 
this moment the chorus in the background, among which were 
excellent voices, sang a solemn chant. 
_ The scene in the Garden of Gethsemane was most solemn and 
interesting. While his disciples slept, the representative of Jesus 
knelt down to pray, and no words could describe the resignation, 
the devotion which his countenance, almost sublime, expressed. 
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You might have heard a pin fall in that vast assembly when he 
ounced, in German, these words in a perfectly clear though 
subdued voice : 

i ages fe ne nan [om we, except 
1 drink it, Thy will be done! 

They seemed to come from his inmost soul, and so, poor man, 
they did, for he had only heard during the mid-day pause, a short 
time before, that he was one of those doomed to go in the con- 
tingent from Oberammergau to join the Bavarian troops who 
were ordered to tuke part in the war about to be commenced by 
the tyrant power of Germany, Prussia. 

Oppressed as his heart must have been at this cruel doom, he 
and some others of the principal actors in the Passion Play, who 
were also thus doomed, went through their parts with the most 
unfaltering zeal, and the religious drama went on uninterrupted to 
its painful conclusion—the Dauciigite:+-eleleh was followed by 
the appearance of the open sepulchre, and a tableau representing 
the ascent. Joseph Mair’s position on the cross was most trying, 
and on one of the first occasions that he was placed on it, he 
fainted when he was taken down and laid in a sheet, with his head 
on Mary’s lap. 

It was a marvellous spectacle altogether—one to which no de- 
scription can do justice, and which was well worth a journey across 
half Europe to witness. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
grace and dignity displayed by many of the actors, and their 
admirable delineation of the characters they personified, though 
they were quite self-taught. ‘They reminded me of Thorwaldsen’s 
splendid statues—Christ and his Apostles—which I had admired 
and gazed at with so much reverence at the Frue Kirke in Copen- 
hagen. I could almost have fancied that by a miracle these grand 
masterpieces of the great Danish sculptor had been animated, like 
the dry bones mentioned in the thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, 
and transferred to the boards of the little open theatre at Ober- 
ammergau. Can I give the actors in the extraordinary Passion 
Fley greater praise? 

n Monday the most of the visitors departed as they came, on 
foot, or im various kinds of carriages and in carts, Everything 
wore an air of sadness, for in the afternoon of the day before it was 
known all over the village, and to those who were in it, that war 
was declared between France and Prussia. On-Saturday all had 
been smiles, anticipation of pleasure, and hope in the future. On 
Monday there were gloom and distress through the whole place. 
a men belonging to little Oberammergau had been 
selected to serve in the war against France, and-among these were 
five or six of the best performers in the Passion Play. How could 
it goon without them? If indeed it could go on at all during 
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the war, which would prevent tourists and almost every one from 
coming to see this extraordinary exhibition. The people of this 
Bavarian village, who are almost all carvers in wood, are, gene- 
rally speaking, very poor, and they had expected to have made a 
great deal by their “ Passions-Spiel.” Fifty thousand gulden were 

t by the inhabitants of Oberammergau for the theatre, &c.; 
thirty thousand gulden for the costumes, many of which were id 
rich and splendid; twenty thousand gulden for painting the build- 
ing, and to workmen of various sorts. 

The money made by the representations which had been given 
had just paid, off this large debt, and they were after that to play 
for themselves, nothing having yet been divided among the 
numerous actors. The poor men who were to be carried off to 
fight for Prussia, and some of whom were leaving their wives and 
children with scarcely the means of support, were presented with 
fifteen gulden each, as an act of kindness towards them. 

It was a most sad sight, early the following Tuesday morning 
to see them when they marched from the village to be conveyed 
to Munich; they were all very fine-looking men; a band preceded 
them, and they were followed by half the village, among whom 
were women and children sobbing and crying. ‘The men were 
going to fight against the French, with whom they and Bavaria 
had no quarrel, at the orders of Prussia, which, of course, com- 
mands the whole German Confederation. Perhaps enslaves would 
be a more appropriate word than commands, for what state would 
dare to refuse shevin Prussia’s orders? Hanover tried it, and 
the consequence is well known. 

There were upwards of five thousand people present at the re- 
presentation of the 17th of July—probably among the last to take 
place. But we were told that if the war were over next year, the 
my might be given again then, as it was cut short this autumn, 

ill the best actors be then again present, or is it not more likely 
that they will fall on the field of battle, as the accounts of the 
commencement of the campaign say that the Bavarians are so 
extremely brave? They are certainly both physically and morally 
an exceedingly fine race of people. 

Everybody in the vil and those visitors who lingered a 
little time there, were much distressed that Joseph Mair had to 
join the troops. We heard that he was very poor, therefore the 
family from England, who were our fellow-lodgers at Mrs. Veit’s, 
and ourselves, went to see him, and to offer him money to obtain 
a substitute. He was grateful for the offer, but said it was against 
the law, and he could not accept it, but feared he must go; he 
and two other married men had been detained till the Wednesday 
morning. We found him as dignified and gentle-looking as we 
had seen him on the stage—but he was not so calm; he was 
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naturally much distressed at leaving his wife and two children, 
one of them an infant in the cradle. This wood-carver, Joseph 
Mair, had as good manners as any gentleman born and bred. Tn 
our excitement, our party, gentlemen and ladies, rushed to the 
house of the burgomaster to see if anything could be done to keep 
Mair at home. The worthy official was as zealous on his behalf 
as ourselves, and promised to send a deputation with him to 
Munich next day, to see what could be done. We heard after. 
wards that one of the princes took an interest in him, having seen 
his acting, and that it was probable he would be kept at Munich 
in a reserved corps. 

The stopping of the Passion Play was a great misfortune to the 
inhabitants of Oberammergau, for almost every family had gone 
to expense in fitting up their houses for the reception of lodgers, 
A German family taking their departure on Monday, we were 
transferred to two very nice rooms, which were reached, not by a 
ladder, but by a neat wooden staircase. We remained until 
Wednesday afternoon, and then left our kind hosts with much 
regret. Our neighbours, the English family, had started at an 
early hour the same day. 

Our first stopping-place on the road to Innsbruck, was Parten- 
kirchen—an extremely pretty place, as was Garmisch near it. 
Both in the Highlands of Bavaria. We stayed all might at 
Partenkirchen, but I cannot say that we slept, for the little inn 
was just opposite the church, the bells of which pealed not only 
every hour, but every quarter of an hour, and a band of young 
men, who were to start early the next morning for Munich to join 
the Bavarian troops, were keeping up their spirits by parading the 
streets all night, singing choruses. Poor fellows! How many of 
them may be now lying dead at Woerth! 

At Partenkirchen we saw magnificent hills, such as Krotten- 
kopf, the Hidllenthalspitze, the Frauenalple, and the Zugspitze 
still, all in Bavaria. 

The next place we stopped at was Mittenwald, a beautiful 
village, charmingly situated among mountain scenery in the 
Bavarian Blighlande. We had an excellent dinner here, in a 
summer-house in the garden, and a pint bottle of very tolerable 
wine, the produce of the country, which cost in all the value of 
only three shillings of English money! We got nothing so cheap 
as that in the Tyrol; it is a more expensive country to travel 
through, and the scenery is not finer than that of the Highlands 
of Bavaria. Scharnitz is the boundary town between ai 
and the Tyrol; but the real boundary is shown by four wooden 
ame two on each side of the road, one set painted with the 

avarian colours, the other with the Austrian, black and yellow. 
There is no custom-house, or hindrance whatsoever in passing. 
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When we arrived at Innsbruck we took up our abode at the 
Hotel Goldene Sonne, in the Neustadt, where the agreeable 
family we had met at Oberammergau had also settled themselves, 
We were very glad to meet them again. 

Innsbruck is prettily situated in a valley, syrrounded by hills, 
and lies on the banks of the glorious river Inn, just where it is 
joined by the river Sill; the Inn rises in Switzerland, enters the 
Tyrol somewhere near Landeck, passes Innsbruck, where it is ex- 
tremely wide, crosses Bavaria, and falls into the Danube. The 
capital of the Tyrol is a fine old town, very quaint; the pictures 
on the outside walls of the houses are curious, and the gilded roofs 
of some of them dazzle the eye, but yet not so much as the 
extreme whiteness of the streets and the walls. There are no 
grand public buildings in the town; the streets, however, are 
generally wide, and there are often arcades on either side as in 
Berne. The churches are not to be compared to those at Munich ; 
in fact, there was nothing remarkable in any of the five we 
visited, except at the church of the Holy Cross, where are to be 
seen twelve fine pillars in red marble, and the tomb of Maxi- 
milian I. Round it are placed twenty-eight bronze statues— 
among which were those of Rudolph of Hapsburg, Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, Theodoric King of the Ostrogoths, and 
Arthur King of England, though what that ancient worthy has 
to do among such an assembly one cannot imagine. 

We remained only a short time at Innsbruck, for, as war was 
about to commence, we wished to go nearer home, and, if possible, 
to get to Diisseldorf, where Dr. Mooren had not been able to 
receive me when first we went to the Continent, as he was then 
obliged to go to Holland on important business. 

Stellwagens, eilwagens, and postwagens, the usual conveyances 
of the country, are aoe sarah, clumsy vehicles, into which any 
one may enter; and of course their passengers are obliged to con- 
form to their hours. These may be cheap, but certainly cannot 
be comfortable conveyances for ladies, especially if travelling 
alone, therefore we hired private carriages in Bavaria and the 
Tyrol. We paid forty gulden from Oberammergau to Innsbruck, 
and twelve napoleons from Innsbruck to Bregenz, at the foot of 
Lake Constance, besides gratuities to the drivers. But these 
carriages, which were very comfortable, and carried our luggage, 
were quite at our disposal, and it took us four days to get to 
om for, during the heat of the day, we had to stop to rest 
the horses, and to escape ourselves from the rays of the burning 
sun. 

On leaving Innsbruck we dined at Telfs, and pushed on to 
Imst—proceeding next morning to Landeck, an exceedingly 
pretty place. But the heat was intense; we travelled in an open 
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carriage, but no umbrellas even could protect us from the almost 
tropical beams of the sun. We were ing through a valley be- 
tween high mountains, a tolerably wide valley, with the splendid 
river Inn running through it at the foot of the magnificent hills— 
sometimes tumbling and foaming over its rocky bed, sometimes 
flowing, with its full waters, placidly along, but the frightful heat 
- searcely permitted us to enjoy the scenery. 

We were so roasted, or baked, as to be almost fit for a cannibal 
repast, and we looked with longing eyes at the glaciers on the 
lofty mountain before us, Beenphins, one of the Raeticon range of 
mountains. But the ranges of mountains are endless; some 
craggy, some covered to the top with tall fir and gar some 
glittering with snow and glaciers, but all wild, grand, and 
beautiful. 

On the way to St. Anton, where we slept, we passed some very 
lofty hills on our left, just about sunset, and the highest crags 
were glowing in that splendid tint—half purple, half rosy—which 
Hans Christian Andersen has so well described in the “ Ice 
Maiden,” and where he says “the daughters of the rays of the 
sun spread out their rose-tinted wings,” while the mountain peaks 
“become redder and redder, until they seem all in a blaze.” Be- 
neath, the hills were dark, for a shade had fallen upon them, and 
the sun no longer illumined them. 

At St. Anton we had to rise at half-past five o’clock, in order 
to travel in the cool of the morning, for there was a high moun- 
tain to be crossed, to achieve which we had four horses. We 
passed a succession of hills, many of them glittering with snow on 
their summits and sides. The river, the Rosanna, rushed through 
the valley, which was here and there dotted with small miserable- 
looking hamlets, where, we were told, the inhabitants are ex- 
tremely poor. But they are quite contented with their humble 
homes and humble fate. Every tiny hamlet has a church. 

Shortly after leaving St. Anton, one comes to the boundary be- 
tween the Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, belonging also to Austria; 
the scenery continued quite the same. We dined at Bludenz, 
which stands in a most picturesque neighbourhood, where an 
artist would find much to engage his attention. It is a small post 
town. Though dinners are matters of but little consequence in 
travelling, I cannot but note how we were charged at this place. 
We had for three a very small dish of tasteless trout, a chicken 
about the size of a pigeon, a few potatoes, one small roll each, and 
a pint bottle of the common white wine of the country, not much 
better than vinegar, and for this sumptuous repast we paid within 
a halfpenny or so of six shillings, almost two shillings a piece! 
This cannot be called cheap. It is a mistake to call travelling in 


the Tyrol cheap; on the contrary, it is expensive, considering the 
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accommodation and the refreshments afforded. The Highlands of 
Bavaria are less expensive, and quite as beautiful. 

Our next resting-place was Feldkirch; it is a large, thriving, 
bustling town, a sort of natural fortress, and may be called one of 
the keys to the pate The river here is the Ill. 

After leaving Feldkirch the country becomes more open, flatter 
and less interesting. We reached Bregenz in the evening, and 
were pleased with it and with the portion of the Lake of Constance 
on which it stands. We took the steamer to the head of the lake 
in the morning ; but if the scenery round it had been fine, which 
it was not, we could not have admired it, for it poured torrents of 
rain the whole five hours we were in the boat, and, rather than 
take refuge in the small, close cabin, some of us endured the 
deluge. We expected to have gone by water to Schaffhausen, 
but we were put ashore at the town of Constance, and obliged to 
take the railway to Schaffhausen, and an omnibus thence to 
Neuhausen, where there is a very good hotel just opposite the 
Falls of the Rhine. 

These much-vaunted falls are certainly pretty, and a considerable 
body of water rushes foaming over them. But I, who have seen 
the finest falls in Europe—those of Trollhiitten, in Sweden, 
and the finest falls in the world, those of Niagara, in North 
America—could not think much of the Falls of the Rhine, which, 
moreover, are disfigured by having houses built, in very bad taste, 
close to them on both sides, 

We found at Neuhausen, to our great disappointment, that the 
Rhine was closed to travellers. We then determined to proceed, 
vid Basle and Chaumont, for Strasbourg was out of the question, 
to Paris; but here, again, we were thwarted, all travelling by that 
road having just-been stopped. ‘There was nothing for it then but 
to go down by Zurich and Berne to Neuchatel, near Geneva, in 
order to enter France and reach Paris, vid Dijon, on our way home. 
A tedious and weary journey of seventeen and a half hours we 
had, for there were long stoppages on the railway to let regiments 
of cavalry pass. 

We found the French in a state of some excitement, but con- 
fident in the success of their army. Alas, that this success has not 
been realised! that the opening of the campaign has been so much 
against them! It would have been a blessing to Europe had the 
Prussians been defeated, and their insolent assumption humbled. 
As yet this is not the case, but no one can know what will be the 
issue of the contest. ‘Those who wish well to France and to the 
peace of Europe must hope that the fortune of war may happily 
change! But be it what it may, while Bismark lives there will 


be no solid peace for the European world ! 
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VALE AND CITY. 


XX XI. 
The Vale. 

Ir it were possible for me again to travel, gladly should I find 
myself with you, my dear friend, in Prague—a town that offers so 
much to those who see only with their eyes, and are satisfied to 
know just what the present day is, but, at the same time, offering 
so much more to those who see with their memory, and can bring 
the past to bear upon the present. With the a of some learned 
old German—for we dare not cope with the Bohemian tongue— 
we might make every stone of the old town tell us a tale of bygone 
times, on which we could make our English comments as we 
enjoyed the pleasant walks of which you speak. With such food 
for reflection, Campbell’s fine lines on one sad act in the great 
drama of Prague’s leeny would seem to us quite too modern; 
yet to some of the present generation ri are already as anti- 

uated as is that piece of music called “The Battle of Prague,” 
which our grandmothers used to play. 

I am pleased that you have visited a town of such great historic 
interest, and since the receipt of your letter, I have been thinkin 
of one, the historic interest connected with which I hold to be as 
great as—nay, I should be disposed to say greater than—that of 
Prague. I mean Nuremberg. The characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants of the two towns must have always been as different as are 
the buildings and all the externals of the two places. The one I 
now know from that valuable work, the guide-book to which 

ou referred me, the other from actual residence in it, and it 
- lately been very sadly and very painfully recalled to my 
thoughts. 

But first let me say that, however much we feel for the 
Bohemians at the bloody and inexorable fashion in which the 
Reformation was nee out in Prague, we are disposed to be- 
lieve our sympathy with the Nuremberg reformers more honour- 
able to our humanity. They came out of the terrible trials of the 
times with less blood on their hands than the people of the former 
town. They were very honest and fearless, too, except at the 
moment when Charles V. and the Duke of Alva were their 
guests—two guests very sufficient to make men swerve a little 
when called on boldly to declare on whose side they were. God's 
or the king's? Luther’s or Alva’s? But Gustavus Adolphus set 
all right again with the good Nurembergers, and they did their 
duty to him honestly. 
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And now to my little story—a too true tale connected with the 
old town. I had an introduction when there to a professor and 
his wife, a genuine German pair, who lived for books, and music, 
and social enjoyments, and for a yearly tour beyond the bounds of 
their own country, after it had been thoroughly explored. They 
had no children, and could thus spend their days, after the pro- 
fessor’s duties in teaching Greek and Latin were fulfilled, as they 
chose, and could dispose of their holidays without any disturbance 
of family arrangements. As to their social enjoyments, which I 
have named, they would have been despised by a Londoner or a 
Parisian in search of what he might call enjoyment. In the 
quaint, old-fashioned house in which they lived, it was their plea- 
sure to welcome their friends at eight in the evening. ‘The house, 
though always one and the same, would to English visitors have 
two aspects, according to the eyes that saw it. If the eyes were 
those of an artist it would appear a perfect gem, when, having 
ascended some flights of stairs, he found himself on a wooden 
baleony, with doors opening into the rooms, and from which he 
caught ee of most picturesque corners of streets and 
ramparts, and of some of the varieties of antique towers on them, 
“Sehr freundlich,” the professor’s wife would say, when a visitor 
was pleased with this view—a friendly, a home-like view; it wore 
the = of an old friend, an old home, even to a stranger. But 
suppose that, instead of the artist’s eyes, the stranger had brought 
with him—and some Englishmen o that in coming abroad—a 
housemaid’s eyes, then indeed the aspect of things would have been 
very different. Where the picturesque lay would not have been 
discovered; the staircase would have been called dingy, the balcony 
thought unsteady, and there could in that case be no comfort in 
looking at old towers from it, 

Now, if you be a person with such eyes, I shall not invite you 
into the professor’s rooms; for if you could not perceive the pic- 
turesque outside them, you would not be worthy of the comfort 
inside them. And comfort there was—real comfort of the true 
German kind. The Frau Professorinn, his excellent, admirable, 
poetic wife, was also a perfect housekeeper, and everything in her 
apartments was clean, orderly, and tasteful. Come with me in 
fancy into their common reception-room on an autumnal evening, 
when she has just begun, on her return from the tour which they 
took every September and October, to have their stove heated, 
Come! does not that look comfortable? Does it not feel com- 
fortable? The four walls are lined with shelves all filled with 
books, from the Greek classics, which the professor loves, down to 
Mrs. Hemans’s poems in English, which his wife loves to translate 
into sweet German rhymes. On the long table down the centre 
of the room are dozens of large albums, with views of the most inte- 
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resting places in Europe, and not a view about which they cannot 
tell you, from their actual observation and knowledge, facts in 
history, art, and literature, that are beyond the ken of those who 
see only through the eyes of guide-books. After hearing what they 
had to tell concerning their travels, you and I would candidly say 
to each other, “How meagrely do we know and understand what 
we have seen out of our own country.” 

You remain in this German room with me, and whilst your 
mind is genially awakened by your host and hostess, you feel— 
though you have a prejudice against stoves—that there is some- 
thing genial, too, in the diffused warmth, so unlike that of our 
fires, that heat only one side of an apartment, and leave the other 
cold. It is evening, and guests come in. A few professors, their 

leasing, unpretending wives, a few lively students, some bloom- 
ing young girls. They all sit in due order at the table; we, as 
strangers, on the right and left of our host at its head. Our 
hostess—and this is very starling to our English ideas—takes no 
seat, but directs and even assists her maid-servant in attending on 
the company with tea and the other substantial viands, for it ma 
be called a thé dinatoir. When it is over, but not until then, does 
the Frau Professorinn take her place at her own table, and then 
modestly show that she has powers fitting her to take the lead in 
the conversation were she so minded. But she is not. She leaves 
that to her good-natured husband, and he leaves it to any one 
willing to talk. All are willing to do so. None, however, hold 
forth—none harangue; each has his turn to say something. Talk 
is not all. There is a great deal of laughing. There are games 
of different kinds ending in forfeits, and extemporised verses. So 
midnight comes, bringing the large punch-bowl, with its ladle and 
— many curious toasts are drunk in German, English, and 
french. It is just as well that the Bavarian police should not 
know what they were. The Fatherland! was first; then Freedom! 
—Freedom for all lands—touching of glasses, and good-night ! 

You go with me to my abode, and I impress on you the truth 
that the cultivation of mind, the tastes, the enjoyments, the 
abundant hospitality of our host and hostess, which are beyond all 
money value, are yet obtained for less than three hundred pounds 
sterling a year. I add this, that there must be something 
essentially good in the German character when such happiness as 
that which I have described to you can be tasted in despite of all 
the petty oppressions of the different governments of the country, 
all ending in the one grand oppression that any man can at any 
time be called on to be a soldier, and fight in any cause of which 
his rulers may choose to make a casus belli. 

But now I have been led far from that of which I thought when 
I began to speak to you of Nuremberg. The dear, friendly host 
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and hostess to whom I have in fancy presented you, shall be known 
no more in their pleasant rooms. eir former guests in the old 
town look sorrowfully at the windows of their house, even bearded 
men dash away a tear as they pass by. Sad, sad news has 
reached me! My mind has been full of it. Your letter from 
Prague did interest me much for the moment, but the other town 
afterwards came back to me, not repeating in memory all that is 
so quaint and curious in: it, but a bringing the remembrance 
of the two persons whom I had known there and valued so 
much. 

Still that room which I have tried to describe to you, with all 
its gaiety, hospitality, brightness, warmth, and comfort, floats before 
me like something seen vividly, though in a dream. A dream? 
Why adream? Because no sooner is it perceived than it fades 
away into that which one would fain persuade oneself is a dream, 
yet it is a dreadful reality. Far away in a lonely village in Spain, 
in a wretched room, ina wretched inn, disregarded by the ignorant 
and bigoted people near them, I see my two friends. ‘he wife is 
expiring on a miserable pallet, and the husband, kneeling by her 
side, is frantic with despair. She dies, he falls down in convul- 
sions, and soon after his eyes, too, are closed in death. In that 
Spanish village they were buried; no one seemed disposed to tell 
how, or when, or where. Now you know what tidings I have re- 
ceived from Nuremberg, and why, out of the abundance of the 
heart, I have spoken of it and of the sad news to you. 

It seems that the professor and his wife, wishing to travel on 
ground entirely new to them, had chosen Spain for their last 
autumn tour. Their last tour it was, in every sense. When the 
time came for their return to their home, and when they neither 
appeared nor sent any letters, their anxious relatives set inquiries 
on foot. They were traced back from the last place whence a 
letter had been received, and their melancholy fate was ascertained. 
Few events have ever struck me as being more sorrowful, although 
the words of Scripture do come to my mind, “ They were lovely 
in their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” We are 

rone to apportion our regret for the death of any certain person 

y the measure we have formed of his enjoyment of life. It is 
thus, perhaps, that I have been led to dwell on the loss of this 
present existence, in the case of these German friends of mine, as 
something to be peculiarly regretted for them—as if it could not 
be a gain to those who tasted and appreciated so thoroughly all 
the honest pleasures of life—those of the heart and of the intellect 
—and that, too, with a humility and a simplicity which kept from 
them all the troubles of pride, ambition, and rivalry. It almost 
seems to me as if they had lost as much in being taken from their 
friends, as their friendsflose in being deprived of them. But I am 
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far from the old town; it is not probable that I shall ever see it 
again, and I may speculate in this way. It will not be so with 
those there, who miss the accustomed welcome to the genial home, 
They will feel that their loss is great—will feel it "76 
will acknowledge that to the good death can only be a gain. But 
the death was so sad! I repeat to myself. 

Pardon me, dear friend, that I on thus sadly. Adieu! 


XXXII. 
The City, Berlin. 

Ir was not necessary that you should ask to be pardoned for 
your sad letter. In return for mine, the best compliment you 
could pay me, was to give me your feelings and your thoughts as 
they arose. You had made me wish to see Nuremberg before, 
and now you have added a new and melancholy interest to it. I 
should in fancy see you there, dear friend, and I should also see 
your two friends. But it is in fancy only that I shall see the old 
town, We have left it far behind us, and shall not turn back to 
make a pilgrimage to it. Before beginning, however, to speak of 
our proceedings, let me say a word of comfort to you on that loss 
which you regret so much, the tragical manner in which it oc- 
curred sharpening your regret. I would say, think how much 
such persons as those you portrayed are spared in dying before 
they have had any experience of the evils of old age. To them, 
with their active, hospitable, and intellectual course of life, the 
change from their usual habits that age must have caused them, 
would have been peculiarly painful. Be satisfied that they have 
been saved such a trial. A feminine and worldly kind of con- 
solation, you will say, perhaps with a little contempt. If so, I 
remind you that the Greeks said, “Whom the gods love dies 
young,” and truly, what is there in age to tempt us to wish 
for it? 

Enough, then! I leave my question unanswered, leave it to 
you to answer, and begin about our present place, the great city 
of Berlin. Great it is, though small in comparison with London, 
or even with Paris. It may be destined to equal them, yet I can 
scarcely believe in that destiny. Not that I think there is any- 
thing wanting to the Prussian character of talent or vigour which 
should hinder them from accomplishing whatever Englishmen or 
Frenchmen have done in their respective capitals. But I think 
those possess natural advantages in their site which Berlin has not. 
As it 1s, it is a handsome city, and there are few places in which 
so much of improvement and adornment have taken place within a 
century—a century, too, of such exciting reverses in war. 
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It is curious here, at this time, to read the impressions written 
in 1769 by one who felt passionately, and wrote the truth as it 
was in him—I mean the great poet Alfieri, His Life fell under 
Mr. N.’s hand the cuban day, and he read us a passage from it 
which you may have forgotten. It is this: “In the month of 
September I continued my journey to Prague and Dresden, 
Thence I went on to Berlin, where I stayed a month, On enter- 
ing the states of the Great Frederick, which seemed to me but a 
never-ending guard-house for soldiers, I felt my horror of the 
infamous military trade doubled and tripled, The most infamous 
of all trades it is, because it is the sole basis of arbitrary power, 
and that power springs from the thousands of hired satellites at 
its disposal.” Having got so far | must give you a little more. 
I must tell you what he says of the man who was the source and 
centre of arbitrary power in his day—the man from whom the 
Directory in France and Bonaparte also took their lessons in 
military affairs—the man to whom Europe owes the military orga- 
nisation of which it now boasts as the certain means of keeping 
rival nations in check. We must be ready to fight in order not 
to have to fight, each government says, and so these terrible arma- 
ments are kept up—* the hired satellites, supporters of arbitrary 
power.” Alfieri says of the king: “1 was presented to him, and 
felt on seeing him no emotion of admiration or of respect, but, on 
the contrary, one of indignation—nay, of rage. This was increased 
and strengthened in me by the sight of so many things that are 
not what they ought to be, of so many falsities wearing the face 
of truth, and gaining the renown due to it. I observed the king 
narrowly, fixing my eyes on his, and I felt that I had reason to 
thank Heaven that I was not born his slave. In November I left 
Prussia, that great barrack, that soldiers’ prison, abhorring it as 
much as it is possible for a man to abhor anything.” 

What would Alfieri think now were he to behold Prussia, with 
its soldiery a score of times as numerous as in his day? Would 
his rage against the hired satellites of arbitrary power increase in 
the same proportion? It should not do so. These hired satellites, 
this soldiery, should be the objects of our compassion, not of our 
indignation. They are the first victims of the arbitrary power 
that they support—victims in thousands on bloody battle-fields. 
They have not thy eyes, O poet! to discern when falsehood wears 
the face of truth, and led on by specious war-cries of “ country 
and freedom,” fight with blind enthusiasm at a Leipzig or a 
Waterloo, and after victory find themselves more completely in 
the toils of arbitrary power than they were before. The shedding 
of their blood has given it new strength, new life. 

“Whilst we were preparing for the great struggle against the 
first Napoleon,” said a Prussian to me, “ we were allowed to inhale 
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a little free air, ‘ein wenig freie liift, we had — hopes; but 
after all was settled, when we sat down at peace, things were worse 
than they had been. We perhaps felt this the more acutely from 
knowing how much we had done for our rulers, knowing how 
much was due to us by them.” 

That the debt unpaid to the people has never been cancelled by 
them is certain, although the generation to whom it was owing 
has passed away—yes, even another generation too—yet that there 
are heirs to claim what was due to their fathers, the upheaving of 
the public mind in Germany after the events of 1830 in France, 
and again by what occurred in all the German states after those 
of 1848, 

I saw Berlin at first, I think, a little with your eyes, which 
would be rather like those of Alfieri. I felt that although the 
military prison had been very much enlarged and adorned, still it 
is a military prison. Prison discipline seemed, however, in the 
late time of revolutions, about to fail in this capital for a moment. 
There was great excitement, some barricades were hastily erected, 
a deputation of the burghers who went with a petition to the 
king were fired on—not by his orders, unquestionably, it is said 
by those of the Prince of Prussia, his brother; but, by whom- 
soever the act was done, it caused on the instant feelings of dismay 
and desire for vengeance to become predominant among the 
people, and there was some bloody work before the military re- 
stored tranquillity. 

Royalty did not come with dignity out of this short struggle. 
The king, a man of peace, showed weakness and alarm. The 
Prince of Prussia, who is supposed to be at least very soldierly 
in his instincts, fled in disguise to England, his princess, a very 
ces lady, the daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, followed 
1im in the same fashion. Since they have found it safe to return, 
it is generally remarked that they show themselves a sadder and a 
wiser pair than they were. 

Thus, now, you have this affair of Berlin to add to what I have 
told you of Dresden and Prague. Will you not think, after 
reading it, that although it may be dull to live in a vale in Eng- 
land, it is well for her people to be beyond the reach of catching 
that fever in the blood 4 which spreads through Europe when the 
vital _ in the heart of France becomes too great for her 
repose 

We think of going to Weimar, and I may write to you before 
I shall receive a reply to this. If I can find what will interest you 
in that town of poetic and literary reminiscences, you shall have 


it. In the mean time, rejoice in poetry and literature under your 
tree. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER 
BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 


Boox I, 
V. 


BLIGHTED HOPES. 


LEOPOLD, prostrated by his adventure of the night before, and 
harassed in his mind by his endeavour to sift some words of 
comfort from his last interview with Geraldine, obtained little re- 

ose until it was early morning; it was therefore late in the 
osetia when he descended from his room to join the family in 
their common sitting-room. His mother and Bertha were already 
plying the busy finger, engaged in their usual occupation by a 
table under the window, which overlooked a pleasant garden at 
the back of the house; his father was attending to a customer in 
his little shop. 

The breakfast-table, in the centre of the room, had been left 
with the tray for the late comer. 

There was an air of comfort about the establishment of the 
honest tailor, but every article of furniture, down to the prints of 
Goethe and Schiller, in their plain wooden frames, was of the most 
homely description, and evinced that there frugality was not less a 
rule than a necessity. 

When Leopold entered the room, Frau Sternemberg imme- 
diately put down her work, gave her son a kiss, and proceeded to 
make him some coffee. 

“You look very pale this morning,” she said, addressing him 
kindly. “What a fright you gave us last night. I was for 
sitting up, but Bertha would insist on my going to bed. She said 
you had only gone to make a sketch of the moonlight. I am sure 
; sy understand how you contrive to paint pictures in the 

ark.” 

“Nor anybody else, mother,” he replied. “TI don’t paint in the 
dark, but I must go and see the effects that I want to produce in 
order to understand them. Then even the moon may give me 
light enough to make a few memorandums.” 

“That was a pretty moonlight scene I saw on your table the 
other morning,” continued his mother. ‘“ You seem to be fond of 
moonlights, lately.” 

“Yes,” replied Leopold, “ I had a—a commission for one.” 
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“ Did you see it, Bertha?” said the Frau Sternemberg, without 
noticing the reply. 

“No, mother,” said Bertha, looking up from her sewing. 

“That is too bad of you, Leopold, when you know what an 
interest your sister takes in everything _ do,” pursued his 
mother, turning to him and pouring out his coffee, which now 
spread a pleasant aroma throughout the apartment. 

“T shall have plenty more to gratify Bertha’s curiosity,” said 
Leopold, sipping his coffee, and looking towards Bertha with a 
ture that seemed to say, “ Don’t make any bother about it.” 

“ Ah! but this one,” insisted his mother, who, like most dames 
who have the control of a household, when once resolved upon 
carrying her point, was not easily to be put down, “I never saw 
anything so beautiful. I will run and fetch it.” 

“Tt would be useless, mother,” said Leopold; “it is gone.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“ Gone home, to be sure.” 

“ And you have really sold it. How much did you get for it?” 
asked the proud mother, apparently delighted. 

Leopold was above telling a lie, even on a far graver matter 
than this. He, however, endeavoured to fence the question by 
saying: 

% did not sell it at all. I gave it away.” 

Bertha looked up from her work, and regarded her brother with 
an air of curiosity. 

“You gave itaway! Well, I’m sure, if you set such little store 
by it, I should have liked to have had it framed and put between 
the two portraits there.” 

“It was quite unworthy of such exalted companionship,” replied 
the student, smiling. 

“They are only pictures, after all, and I am sure yours was 
much more beautiful,” said the matter-of-fact wife of the tailor. 

“ Never mind, mother, you shall have a picture to put over your 
mantelpiece.” 

“ Always the way,” said the good dame, by no means satisfied 
by the mere promise, and more than half piqued. “ Strangers first, 
one’s own relations afterwards. I am sure I don’t know any one 
you * ome give a picture to. Who was the favoured gentle- 
man { 

“No gentleman at all, mother,” answered Leopold, dryly, be- 
coming 1m his turn vexed by the interrogation. 

“No gentleman !” 

“No. I gave it to a lady, since you must know.” 


The Frau Sternemberg burst out laughing at her son’s discom- 
fiture; then she said, kindly: 
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« Come, lad, I don’t want you to tell your old mother all your 
secrets. I dare say we shall know all about it in good time.” 

“You are altogether mistaken, mother,” answered Leopold, 
seriously. “ One of the young ladies at the school where I teach 
wished for a sketch of the house by moonlight, and I could not be 
so rude as to refuse her.” 

“Oh! oh! One of the young ladies! Take care, Leopold, that 
one of the young ladies does not give you the heartache.” 

“ And why should she give him the heartache?” put in 
Bertha, who, though she had never left off her sewing, had been 
listening attentively to the conversation. 

“ Bertha,” said her mother, sharply, “T know you have got 
some high-flown notions into your head, or you would have ac- 
cepted Paul Fischer, who would have made you a very good 
husband. The young ladies at that school are not those for the 
son of Hain Sternemberg to look out for a wife among.” 

If Bertha had got any high-flown notions into her head, she ran 
the risk of shaking them out, for she tossed it violently. 

“Mother,” she replied, “I consider Leopold as an artist the 
equal of any of the young girls at that school. Who are they? 
Daughters of wine-merchants, farmers, and the like. Money is 
not the only thing that gives position.” 

“The young lady for whom I made that sketch,” said Leopold, 
thrown off his guard in his desire to separate Geraldine from the 
companionship of the daughters of supposititious wine-merchants 
and imaginary farmers, “ is not a regular pupil; she goes there for 
lessons in music, languages, and drawing. She is the daughter of 
a rich visitor. They have scarcely been a twelvemonth in Bonn.” 

The unnecessary warmth with which Leopold gave this expla- 
nation convinced Bertha that she had discovered his secret. 

“T don’t see how that mends matters,” said the elder lady; and 
she quoted a popular German proverb, “ Heirathe tiber den Mist, 
so wiesst du wer sie ist’—a proverb more remarkable for its force 
than for the elegance of its diction. 

By this time Leopold had finished his scanty breakfast, and his 
father came into the parlour rubbing his hands, apparently in 
great good humour. 

He had taken an order for an entire suit of clothes all at once 
—a thing unusual with him, and not an every-day occurrence with 
many tailors throughout the whole of Germany. 

Hain Sternemberg, the tailor, was a good easy man, proud of 
his son’s abilities, as was his wife, but he did not share the ex- 
travagant estimate of them that had been formed by his daughter 
Bertha. Age cannot look with the fond eyes of youth, and the 
long, certain, disappointing past, compared with the brief and still 
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uncertain future, is a fatal check to ambition. Hain had had his 
troubles and had borne them, but his sky had brightened; and if 
it did not shine upon him every day, he had made some little pro- 
vision for the rainy ones, and was enabled to tide them over. It 
had been a great effort on his part to enable Leopold to attend the 
university and to pay for the education of Bertha, but that had 
been got over; the one was earning enough to make him inde- 
pendent of the paternal roof, if he had so wished it; the other was 
the right-hand and useful helpmate of his wife. He would have 
been well content if his only son had followed his own trade, bu 
as matters had turned out, he thought perhaps it was for the best, 
and he had therefore placed no obstacle to his following the bent 
of his own inclinations, 

“Tf you can spare a few minutes, father,” said Leopold, there is 
something I wish to talk to you about.” 

The Frau Sternemberg looked at her daughter, as much as to 
say, “I wonder what is coming now.” 

“Certainly, Leopold,” said the tailor; “I was just going down 
the street to purchase some trimmings, but that will do by- 
and-bye.” 

“T will walk with you, father; I have no lessons to give to- 
day, and I had such a bad night’s rest that I don’t feel inclined 
to sit down to work. Perhaps a walk will refresh me.” 

The two Sternembergs took their hats and went out together. 

“ More secrets from me,” said his mother as they left the room; 
“but I will have it out of Hain, or there will be no peace for him.” 

There were not many people walking about, there seldom were 
before the evening; the father and son, therefore, crossed over 
to the shady side, and commenced their walk leisurely. 

“T think, father,” said Leopold, after a few minutes’ hesitation, 
for however strong the intellect of the son may be compared with 
that of the father, the instance is rare indeed when he does not 
acknowledge the filial instinct, and pay deference to the greater 
experience of his elder, “ I think, father, that the time is now near 
at hand when I must be thinking of leaving you.” 

“ Very well, Leopold, you know best,” said his father; “if you 
can do better away from us I have no wish to detain you. There 
will always be your room and your little studio, if you wish to 
come back. Weshall have no use for them. But is not your 
determination somewhat sudden ?” 

“You know, father, I have been thinking of it for some time ; 
perhaps I have, at last, made up my mind rather suddenly, but 
ever since our _ friend Mr. Browning advised it, it has occu- 
pied my thoughts, and I have been saving up what I could to 
enable me to accomplish it.” 
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“And I nrg tyne said the good-natured we that what you 
a 


have saved up short of what you require, e 

‘Well, replied Leopold, “I had oy to have accomplished 
Rome, but I must give up that idea for the present; there are 
some good galleries, public and private, in Vienna, and some good 
pictures in the churches; in Vienna, too, there are to be found 
many dealers in pictures, and by copying some of the best, if I 
cannot dispose of my own, I may reasonably hope to make a little 
money. Then I shall be able to get to Rome, or perhaps to 
London, where my good friend will be happy to see me, and to 
give me the advantage of his influence and connexions,” 

“You know best,” said his father again, for want of a better 
answer; “if you see your way clearly I have nothing to say 
against it. I cannot do much for you, my boy, but tell me what 
you require, and we will see what can be done.” 

“T was not thinking of that, father, only I wished to prepare 

ou in case I should make up my mind to go away very suddenly. 

T shall travel like a true adventurer, with my knapsack over 
my shoulder, and it will make no difference if I am a week 
longer or shorter on my journey.” 

“Still, Leopold, you will have to take a place when you get to 
the end of it. I will talk to your mother about it, and we will 
make up a little packet for you to put into your knapsack, which 
will be very useful to you until you have time to turn yourself 
round,” 

“ But, my dear father 

“There, say no more about it—or stay, yes, that will be better, 
and safer too, seeing the mode of travelling you have selected. 
Instead of intrusting you with this little packet, [ will take it to 
the banker here, who will give me a letter of credit on his agent 
at Vienna, and then you can obtain it when you arrive.” 

“T hope I shall not require to touch it, father; but, since you 
insist, I confess you have put me more at my ease, and I will 
accept it as a loan, to be paid back at the first opportunity.” 

“Take your own time, Leopold, take your own time. But here 
we are at the warehouse. Is there anything more you want to 
say to me?” 

“No, father; only don’t think I am not sorry to part from you, 
and mother, and Bertha; don’t think I am ungrateful for all you 
have done for me,” added Leopold, a tear unlling in his eye. 

Hain Sternemberg’s answer was a warm pressure of the hand 
which Leopold extended towards him, for several pedestrians 
passed at that moment, and prevented him from making an 
audible reply. ‘There was no necessity for one, for there had 
never been any angry feeling between Leopold and his father. 
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The latter then entered the warehouse to make his purchases, 
and continued his walk. 

It will be seen by the above conversation that Leopold, though 
of a highly imaginative and sanguine disposition, could be matter- 
of-fact enough upon occasion. His imagination had taught him 
to believe that something might happen to precipitate his de- 

rture, his worldly pradence hed told him that it was as well 
he should prepare his parents for the event, It is so with all 
imaginative people ; they cannot be always dreaming; they live 
an outer and an inner life; an outer hfe, which the world and the 
world’s ways oblige them to succumb to; how else could they 
make themselves heard and understood in it? An inner life, full 
of inspirations, and hopes, and dreams, and schemes for the future, 
which they dare not impart to others, so wild and visionary they 
would seem, but which are, after all, the inner and real life of the 
poet, the painter, and the musician. 

Leopold only taught at the school on alternate davs; he had, 
therefore, little hope of seeing Geraldine unless he could catch a 
glance of her at one of her windows, or during the carriage drive 
which she sometimes took with her mother; he, however, found 
himself, almost unconsciously, wandering about the walks and 
yaths that her presence had made dear to him. 

Satisfied that the hour was past when she was likely to be 
abroad, he returned home, joined the family meal, and then retired 
to his studio until it was time to seek repose for the might—the 
night before the morrow when he would see her again, and deter- 
mine with himself whether to remain at Bonn while she continued 
to take lessons at the school, or to go forth from his native town 
in search of oblivion for the past elsewhere. 

Next day the hours dragged along wearily with Leopold until 
the tame arrived for him to resume his lessons, 

With a palpitating heart he reached the school, and was shown 
to the parlour where several of the young ladies were awaiting 
him. Ot Geraldine he did not dare to ask, and two hours more 
must elapse before the private pupil would come to receive her 
lesson, 

Staid and solemn were those young ladies, very models of 
schoolgirls, and if they drew their doors and windows awry, and 
made their houses tambling down, and their rivers running up 
ball, it was no fault of Leopold’s. As to making them draw from 
the round—that is to say, from plaster busts—he had tned them 
at that, but they preferred landscapes; they were bad and worse 
by comparison, of course, but it mattered not whether they had a 
correct eye, a talent for it or not, drawing was “ included in the 
terms,” and of course they were entitled to it. This is weary 
work for a master, but it must be submitted to as long as educa- 
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tion is considered a dull, undeviating routine, attainable by all 
alike, and not considered according to the peculiar adaptability to 
the individual pupil. 

At length the last of the boarders had taken her lesson and left, 
and Leopold heard the door gently opened; he had nervously 
opened his little box of water colours, and was preparing to select 
those of which Geraldine would be immediately in want. He 
had risen at the opening of the door, but he dared not look round, 
and the new-comer was close beside him when he proceeded to 

lace a chair, as he supposed, for his pupil. 

“Thank you, I will not sit down,” said a strange voice; stran 
because unexpected, but familiar because it was the voice of the 
mistress of the establishment. 

Leopold now looked up and gazed with all his eyes. 

Mademoiselle Werner will not resume her lessons,”, said the 
principal. | 

« Not resume—is she ill?” asked Leopold, gasping. 

“Tam not aware that she is indisposed,” returned the lady. 
Schoolmistresses always select the best words. 

“This is—somewhat sudden,” stammered the young artist. 
Had she any reason to be dissatisfied ?” 

“Tam not aware,” answered the principal, “that she had any 
reason to be dissatisfied ; my entablichmnent is so conducted as to 
render dissatisfaction next to impossible. All I can tell you is, 
that Madame Werner called here yesterday and expressed her ex- 
treme regret that she must withdraw her deughuet from my estab- 
lishment. She settled with me to the end of the term, and here, 
Herr Sternemberg, is your money—there was a month to run; I 
think you will find that-correct.” 

Leopold took the money, which was wrapped in a sheet of 
ayo ay mechanically, and put it into his pocket. 

“You had better see that it is correct,” continued the lady 
principal; “ but how pale you look—-you appear faint, can I offer 
you anything?” 

“No, no!” 

“A glass of wine 

“Thank you, no! the room was rather close, and stooping 

“Ah, yes! I know what it is, teaching—and, really, some of 
the _ are so very silly—but let me offer you something?” 

“No, no—thank you,” said Leopold again, recovering himself; 
“the fresh air is all I require. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, Herr Sternemberg,” rejoined the lady, pre- 
Paring to leave the room, but she turned back suddenly and 
said : 

“T had almost forgotten, here is a letter Madame Werner left 
for you. She did not know your address.” 
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“ For me |” 
“ Yes! she said she wished to thank you individually for your 
attention to her daughter. You know she did get on wonder- 
fully.” 

ether there was or was not irony in this remark, Leopold 
could not detect, for the principal of the school spoke it in the 
same calm and passionless tone that was usual to her. He took 
the letter, and was soon pacing with hurried steps one of the 
avenues that led away from the building. 

‘His first thoughts as he approached the open country were 
these : 

“T have ruined her by my imprudence; that governess who 
came in the day before yesterday must have been in the room 
before we were aware of it, and heard our conversation. She has 
denounced me to Geraldine’s mother, and they have locked her 
up, and I shall never see her again. Fool, fool!—but I might 
have known it would have ended in something like this.” 

When Leopold had proceeded a little further down the path he 
was pursuing, he remembered the letter that had been given to 
him, and sat down on a bank to read it. 

He opened it; it was written in very indifferent German, for 
though Madame Werner spoke the language very fluently, she 
betrayed her nationality when she came to write it. However, 
Leopold had very little difficulty in deciphering the following: 

“ Madame Werner presents her igen to Herr Sternem- 
berg; she has greatly admired the sketch presented by Herr 
Sternemberg to her daughter, which she is sure must have cost 
him both time and trouble. Madame Werner could not consent 
to her daughter accepting any specimen of an art by which Herr 
Sternemberg obtains his living, as a gift, she therefore begs to 
forward him the enclosed, which she fears is still short of its 
intrinsic value.” 

“ The enclosed” was a ten-pound English bank-note. 

Leopold crushed the letter and the bank-note in his hand ; his 
first impulse was to tear both into a thousand pieces; then the 
thought struck him that he would send the latter back with an 
indignant reply, so he thrust it into his pocket along with the 
more legitimate payment that he had received from the principal 
of the school. 

“ This letter is a cool and studied insult,” he said to himself. 
7 Cen Geraldine have been so cruel as to have had a hand 
in it?” 

That she herself had shown the picture to her mother he could 
not doubt. Had her mother’s experience taught her to detect 
what Geraldine had not divined? and had she, now enlightened, 
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scorned his git and acquiesced with her mother in taking these 


means to undeceive him? She might now even look upon him 
as a presumptuous adventurer; and that laugh that came down to 
him on the river, in which he felt sure that Geraldine, had 
joined? Yes! they were mocking him, and to her he had become 
an object of scorn and derision ! 

How that miserable allusion to the “means by which he ob 
tained his living” galled him; how the implied superiority of the 
possessors of worldly wealth to the mere professors of a creative 
art stung him; how the whole tenor of the brief epistle utterly 
annihilated every hope that he had suffered to spring up within 
him. Why should he longer hesitate? He ahs 6 not, his plan 
was fixed, his resolution taken. He would at once write to the 
lady principal and resign his appointment, requesting her to 
supply ‘his place as soon as might be; he should feel humbled, 
humiliated there, if one of his conjectures were true. 

But Leopold’s place could not he supplied on the instant, and 
he was obliged, for the sake of his father, who had always borne 
a good name in the town, to fulfil his engagement—at least, not 
to leave the school until a competent successor had been found. 
He should be obliged to brave the annoyance—but he found none 
there at any rate; the reason assigned by Madame Werner, what- 
ever it might have been, had been received in good faith, and it 
had had, apparently, no reference to him; everything went on as 
smoothly as before, only Leopold missed—how he missed !—the 
presence of Geraldine. 

The successor was found at last, and only a few days remained 
of the time at which Leopold had fixed upon to take his 
departure. 

Tn the mean time he had gone through the drudgery of giving 
his lessons, and, these over, he had haunted the paths where 
Geraldine used to stray; he had lingered by the foals of the 
minster, watching the congregation as they came out; his faith- 
ful Johaan had rowed him on the Rhine, but though the windows 
of the chfiteau were very often illuminated, no one came to the 
balcony ; he had not even caught a glimpse of her, not even of 
her shadow on the blind, which he thought he should have de- 
tected, and which would have convinced him that she was not a 
prisoner. 

One morning, within a fortnight after the withdrawal of 
Geraldine from the school, he was loitering alone in the agneney 
When a carriage, which he recognised to be that of the Baron 
Rosenthal, drove up to the minster. The baron alighted. He 
was accompanied by several friends, among them Werner, whom 
Leopold had never seen, and did not know. He thought the cir- 
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cumstance singular, as he had never known the baron to enter the 
sacred edifice. When the party had entered the minster, the 
carriage drove on a little way, and then pulled up—waiting. 

“Only a party of strangers, guests of the baron,” said pold 
to himself; “and he has brought them to show them the 
minster.” 

In a few moments another carriage drove into the square. 

A sudden yet an indefinite fear crept over the heart of Leopold, 
and he concealed himself behind the nearest tree. 

The carriage drew up, as the other had done, at the principal 
entrance of the minster; then there alighted three ladies, an elder 
and two younger ones, obsequiously waited on by the vergers of 
the minster. 

In the elder lady Leopold recognised Madame Werner; the 
younger ones were strangers to him. They were dressed alike, 
and apparently about the same age as Geraldine. 

A sudden hesitation seemed to seize the whole party. 

Then Madame Werner returned to the carriage, and, almost 
falling into her arms, there alighted a slight, trembling form, 
arrayed asa bride. A rich lace veil, reaching almost to her fect, 
fell from her head and concealed her features; but Leopold needed 
not to see them. With the rapidity of lightning he comore- 
hended all. 

For a few minutes, stupefied, he had to lean against the tree for 
support, for he felt that else he must have fallen. Then, as after 
his last interview with Geraldine, he walked rapidly straight out 
of the town, without knowing or caring where he was going. 

He had probably walked several miles, when he felt a giddiness 
again come over him, and he sat down upon a bank and rested his 
head upon his hands. 

To say that Leopold thought during this time would be untrue; 
he was in a kind of stupor—the blow had been so sudden, so 
undreamt of. That he must give up all hope of her he had fully 
assured himself, but that she was being wooed by another while 
she was coquetting with him, was a species of heartlessness which 
never entered into his wildest surmises. His was the boy’s strong, 

ssionate love, that is only known and felt once in a lifetime—a 
ove that clings to its object, however unworthy that object may 
be, and is blind and deaf to all in the world beside. 

It might have been hours that Leopold sat there, for time and 
place were nothing to him in his trance. He noted not one, he 
saw not the other. 

At last the sound of wheels rapidly advancing, and the cracking 
of the postboys’ whips, roused him a little, and he raised his head 
from his en As the carriage flew past he recognised her— 
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‘oh! so very pale—sitting at the back of the carriage. Her 
Pesand sat poate to her, and had not seen him, but she had, 
and the pale face was suddenly flushed with a deep crimson. 

His first impulse was that of a madman, to rush after the carriage 
and tear the beloved of his heart from the man who was bearing 
her away from him. He darted into the road and began to run; 
then a small white hand seemed to glide stealthily out of one of 
the carriage windows, only a little way, and it dropped a glove. 
Leopold rushed forward and seized it. In the action of picking it 
up the carriage was a hundred yards away, and Leopol wetshind 
it, flinging up the dust as it went on, till at last it seemed blended 
with the cloud, and he lost sight of it altogether. 

Then he felt his limbs giving way under him; his brain seemed 
to reel; he staggered to the bank, and fell senseless by the road- 


side. 


VI. 


HOW GERALDINE WAS WON OVER. 


Ir is necessary for us to go back a little in order that the reader 
may understand the pressure that was brought to bear upon 
Geraldine to induce her to submit to the sacrifice that we have 
just seen she had consented to make. 

Perhaps she had never asked herself, seriously, did she really 
love the young artist, so much in station beneath her? She had 
interested herself about him, that is certain; and her wishes that 
she could further him in his advancement in his profession had 
been true and sincere. The prodigality of the baron had also 
pointed him out to her as one whom she might interest in his 
behalf, and she had determined with herself to speak to him on 
the subject. She had even indulged in a day-dream as to what 
influence her union with the one or the other might have upon her 
own future existence. Probably had a third admirer appeared, 
suitable in station, prepossessing in appearance, and eligible in the 
eyes of her parents, the volatile girl of eighteen summers might 
have given a preference to neither. 

It was only on the day following the proposal of the baron, when 
her mother went to her in her dressing-room to make that flatter- 
ing communication known to her, and, as she intimated to her 
husband she would do, to prepare Geraldine for an interview with 
the baron, that she knew how much her heart was committed to 
the young artist. 

“Geraldine,” commenced her mother, in her blandest tone, 
‘ey was a lovely ornament the baron presented to you yester- 

ay.” 
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« Beautiful, mamma; and to give it to me, too, whom he has 
known six months.” 
“Do remember the remark that he made when he pre 


sented it 
ing about its having belonged to his former baroness; 
but really, mamma, I was so taken by surprise, so confused, that I 
scarcely remember what he did say.” 
“He said,” replied Madame Werner, speaking very deliberately, 
to give her words their full weight, “that the jewel was a portion 
of the family jewels, and had never before been out of the 


family.” 
- Dia he say that? I am sure I wonder he should have given 
it to me.” 

“Do you like the baron?” asked her mother, suddenly, regard- 
ing Geraldine with a penetrating glance. 

Geraldine felt her heart beat violently, but she answered her 
mother’s eeation by asking another. 

“Why?” 

Madame Werner smiled, but she persisted. 

* Do you not think him a very pleasant—a very agreeable 
man?” she said, pressing her former question. 

“ Yes, certainly; he is all that, and very good-natured, I am 
sure.” 

“The thing will be more difficult than I imagined,” thought 
Madame Werner. 


“Do you,” she said, — the question, like a skilful advo- 
do 


cate, in a different manner—“do you attach no meaning to those 
words of the baron ?” 

“ What words, mamma ?” 

* That the jewel was a portion of those always worn by the 
Baronesses Rosenthal.” 

“ But, mamma, since there is no Baroness Rosenthal now to 
wear them ? 

“ But there may be, Geraldine—there may be.” 

“In that case, then, I suppose I ought to return it.” 

“Sully child,” continued her mother, “I see I must enlighten 
you. Don’t you see that, in explaining that the jewels had 
always been worn by a Baroness of Rosenthal, he expressed a 
wish that there might be a Baroness of Rosenthal to wear them?” 

“ Why, then, should he part with any portion of them?” 

“And who would he part with them to,” continued Madame 
Werner, anxious to bring about the explanation which she feared 
to make too abruptly, “but to the one he hoped would be his 
future baroness?” 

“Me, mother, me !” exclaimed Geraldine, aghast. 
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«Why not, my love, why not? It would be a splendid chance 
for you.’ 

eon! mother, mother,” she said, a flood of tears coming to her 
relief, “it could never, never be.” ‘ 

“Qalm yourself, my child, no doubt you are surprised; we will 

k more of this presently, What a pretty sketch that is, 

taldine,” said her mother, her eye falling on Leopold’s little 
ee which was on the dressing-table ; “who does it belong 
to?” 

«To me, mamma.” 

“To you! Then you have been coaxing your father out of a 
little money; come, you are playing the baroness already, patro- 
nising the fine arts. Who is your protégé?” 

This was very adroitly put, and it reminded Geraldine of a 

ower that she might possess, if she were willing; but it also told 
het that the distinction between the baron and the artist was so 
great in the eyes of her mother, that any admission of the real 
state of her feelings was not to be thought of for a moment. 

“T onl wished,” she said, “to have something to remind me of 
the shoo! when we shall be away from here.” 

“And who was the artist?” 

“Oh! Herr Sternemberg—the drawing-master.” 

She dared not speak of him in other terms to her mother, but 
the description grated on her ears, while it showed her still more 
clearly the gulf that there was between them. 

“T hope you paid him handsomely, Geraldine; do you know 
what this is worth ? A sketch like this, by a known artist, would 
fetch ten, perhaps twenty, guineas in London.” 

“T was not aware it was so valuable; I merely asked Herr 
Sternemberg to make me a little sketch of the house, and this is 
what he brought me,” replied Geraldine, forced at last to an 
explanation. 

“You asked! You did not pay him for it,-then ? You accepted 
it?’ said Madame Werner, assuming an air of surprise. “ How 
very imprudent! What must he have thought of you?” 

“But, mamma, Herr Sternemberg is not a mere drawing- 
master—he is an artist, as you may see; he is a gentleman, and a 
man of very superior intellect.” 

“So, then,” pursued Madame Werner, catching at these words, 
“you have had conversations with him—you have talked to him 
of other matters than those appertaining to your lessons. Upon 
my word, Madame Berendsohn ought to be made acquainted with 
the character of this young man to whom she intrusts her pupils. 
I must call upon her, and put her on her guard.” 

“Oh! no, mamma, pray do not,” said Geraldine, unable any 
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longer to conceal her emotion, “it might ruin him, he might be 
turned away; and I fear, mamma, he is very oo, 
“ And yet you accept from him a drawing that must have occu- 


pied him a considerable time,” answered Madame Warner, 
severely. “You seem to take a strange interest in this young 


Idine.” 

«T assure you, mamma,” replied her daughter, sobbing—but 
the answer convinced Madame Werner of the very fact she 
wished to conccal—“ I assure you that nothing beyond the coldest 
civilities have passed between us—there has been nothing wrong.” 

“ Wrong !—no, Geraldine, I cannot think that for a moment.” 

Madame Werner divined precisely how matters stood, but she 
knew her daughter’s disposition well; she judged it by her own. 
She knew that the best way of moulding her to her will was by 
not directly opposing her. 

“Come, my child,” she said, kissing her, “ I am not angry with 
you. You have, perhaps, like other girls of your age, indulged in 
a dream that will be as fleeting as it was dangerous, but which 
your own good sense will soon make you see the folly of. What 
could it lead to? You know, my poor girl, that we have no 
dowry to bestow on you; the fortune your father thought to 
inherit passed into the possession of others, ourselves left scarcely 
enough to maintain our position—a position that has probably led 
this young artist to presume——” 

“No, mamma, no! Herr Sternemberg has not presumed; he 
has never let a word escape his lips that—that I ought not to 
hear.” 

“T am glad to hear that, Geraldine; I was afraid from your 
anxiety that it had been otherwise. He will not be able to say 
that it was on his account that we have removed you from the 
school.” 

Geraldine saw that her secret was more than suspected by her 
mother, but, in her anxiety that Leopold should not suffer through 
her imprudence, she could not help pleading for him. 

“Mamma, you will not say anything to Madame Berendsohn 
to compromise Herr Sternemberg. I am quite willing to leave 
the school if you cannot trust me; but oh! you may, you 
may. 

a We will not run any unnecessary risks, my dear,” returned 
Madame Werner, calmly; “but I promise you, Geraldine, that 
your amiable drawing-master shall receive no injury at my hands. 
I will even pay him for his sketch, since you wish to retain it; it 
will serve to show you, my poor girl, how very foolish you might 
have been.” 

If Geraldine had been mistress of her own actions, she would 
have returned the diamond brooch, and the drawing too; she 
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comprehended fully the position in which she would stand with 
her mother by suffering her to pay for the one while she retained 
the other. She knew, too, that the circumstance of sendin 
money to Leopold in payment for his sketch would be to wound 
him deeply, and place an insurmountable barrier to her ever 
speaking to him again; but what could she do? She was a 
passive instrument in the hands of her parents, and they might 
dispose of her as they thought fit. She did not really dislike the 
baron; she was not blind to the immense advantages of position 
that a marriage with him would mye for her; and then the 
thought would recur to her, was there anything in the conversa- 
tion she had had with the young artist to inatify her in believing 
that he regarded her with feelings deeper than those of ordinary 
friendship? Could she judge of his heart by her own? It was a 
severe struggle that took nt in her breast. On one side, wealth, 
power, and position; on the other, youth, reciprocity, uncertainty, 
and, perhaps, love; but love and power were weighed together, 
and love trembled in the balance. 

Too wise to endeavour to stem the grief, and too prudent to 
interrupt the reverie of her daughter, Madame Werner stood 
gazing on her for a few minutes in silence, 

“ Come,” she said, at last, opening the morocco case and look- 
ing at the diamonds, “are they not very beautiful? You seem to 
me, Geraldine, to be like the poor maiden in the story-book, who 
has had a fairy for a godmother, and who suddenly turns out to 
be a fair princess, endowed with all the wealth of a nation.” 

The illustration was not a happy one, for, in the story-books, 
there is generally a handsome young prince ready to marry the 
fair princess, ond not, as in this case, a florid old baron verging 
very closely upon sixty ; nevertheless, it seemed to awaken 
Geraldine from her stupor, and a faint smile crossed over her 
features. 

“You will see the baron, love?” said Madame Werner, accept- 
ing the smile as a happy omen. 

“See him, mamma! Is it then real what you tell me?” 

“ My dear child, it is; the baron had really a meaning in all 
those attentions which he paid you. Say you will listen to what 
he has to say to you; he will plead his suit better than I shall. 
And you, darling, you will re 2 me the proudest and happiest of 
mothers.” 

Geraldine could not reply, but she fell into the arms of her 
mother, who held her there in a fond embrace. Did she feel no 
compunction as she felt that young heart beating against her arm? 
None! she only looked to the future. 

Will it realise all those brilliant hopes she had indulged in for 
her daughter’s happiness? We shall see. 
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What ocourred between this interview and the morning of the 
iage, it is needless to relate. The reader is already acquainted 
with the result. We will, therefore, return to Leopold, whom we 
left at the end of the last chapter overcome by the erent of the 
day that had caused a black barrier to spring up across the 
threshold of his early manhood, barring out his hopes, thwarting 
his ambition, and seeming to deprive him of any desire for future 
exertion. 

But youth is strong; it is not the heavy, sudden blow that 
knocks down manhood, but the moil of years passed in schemes 
that have dropped to pieces just as they “have ripened, of plans 
laid down and acted u pon only to’end in failure, of struggles i in 
which, do what you wall, you are worsted at last: these it ts that 
comatitete the wear and tear of mind, and leave the worker at last 
incapable and helpless, It is not the will, but the want of oppor 
tunity, that bears the mind down and crushes all the manhood out 
of it. ‘Oh! how false the proverb that says the hope of reward 
sweetens labour! Surely it should have been that the certainty 
of reward lightens it. 

Leopold recovered from his swoon, and, in the early twihght, 
reached his home. He went straight to his own room, and flung 
himself wpon his bed; no dreams disturbed his repose; he was far 
too exhausted to dream. Like the strong swimmer who has 
escaped the e0 of the wreck and buffeted with the waves before 
he could find a place of safety, his body needed repose as well as 
his mind, He slept, and in the morning he rose vetreshed=and 
with the light came reflection. 

He had been faithless to his mission; he had suffered his 
thoughts to wander away from that which had been the object of 
his hfte—his devotion to his art. He would pursue it, then, for 
the future—giving it his whole and undivided attention; he 
almost felt that his powers were strengthened within him, because 
there was nothing that could now distract his mind or lead him 
away from the full exercise of them. 

These were his thoughts as he proceeded to fill the knapsack 
with which he had already provided himself, and to pack such 
movables as he should wish to be sent on after him. 

When this was accomplished he went down to the breakfast- 
room, and, though he was not very communicative, he was even 
more cheerful than usual. 

Not a word was said about the marriage that had taken place 
in the town the day before; but Bertha ‘knew of it, and a look 
which passed between her and her brother convinced her that he 
was cognisant of the event. 


It was, therefore, with no surprise that she heard him, during 
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preakfact, make the announcement that she had been daily expect- 
ing to hear. 
mn erhe good gern though pattly prepared for it by her hus- 


band, at first seemed inconsolable, but when Leopold put a good 
face on the matter and assured her he was certain to make his 
way, she bustled about and proceeded to put together certain little 
afticlee of male attire which he would very probably have left 
behind. 

«T hope you will have room for this,” said Bertha, going to a 
side cupboard and producing a neat little parcel done up in brown 
paper and tied very tight. “T have made it as small as I can.” 

é pateel contained a few new shirts his sister had made for 
him, as well as some stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs which 
che had purchased. 

While these and euch articles as the Frau Sternemberg could 
lay her hands on were being crammed into the knapsack by 
Bertha, Leopold went into the shop to take leave of his father. 

“T¢ will be all right when you get there,” said the latter, 
giving Leopold the name of the banker he was to call upon 
written on a little slip of paper. “TF will pay the money in this 
morning, and it will be there before you are, unless, indeed, you 
intend to take the steam-boat, in which case you may as well 
have it with you.” 

“No, father, E shall enjoy the journey on foot; it is what I 
have been long wishing for, and there must be many objects by 
the way that may attract my attention and be worth sketching.” 

Hain Sternemberg could only think of his old answer: 

“ Well, Leopold, you know best. God bless you, my boy, and 
at you may be prosperous. But let us hear from you now and 

en, 

“ Never fear, father, I shall write long lettersto Bertha, because 
she will have the most time to answer them, and that will be the 
same as writing to you all.” 

By this time the knapsack was filled and fastened up, and Bertha 
assisted him in strapping it on. It was rather a bulky affair for 
one who was not by profession a travelling packman, but, as 
Leopold said, “ he should get used to it.” 

A strong pine-wood staff (an alpenstock), such as are used by 
the mountaineers of Switzerland, completed Leopold’s equipment. 

He left a letter with Bertha, to be sent to his faithful friend 
Johaan Zwick, the vine-dresser’s son, who had attended him so 
often in his evening rambles, and taking into one hand his box of 
artist's materials, made up into a parcel covered with oiled skin 
and well secured, with the other he grasped his staff, and prepared 


to depart. 
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“ Good-bye, mother, don’t be down-hearted; you will hear of 


me some day.” 

“ Aye, that we shall,” said Bertha. “I know, Leopold, you 
will come to be acknowledged as a great artist.” 

“ Well, well, we shall see. Be sure you answer all my letters, 

and now once more good-bye.” 

But the Frau Sternemberg could not say good-bye, for her sobs 
choked her utterance. She could only fold her boy in her arms, 
and smother him with kisses. 

Bertha was more collected, but she could not see him depart 
with a dry eye when he kissed her for the last time. 

Passing again into the shop, Leopold found his father with his 
hat on. He expressed his determination to accompany him a 


| mile or two on the road. 


At this moment, however, a light shower began to desvend, and 
Leopold proceeded to dissuade him. 

“ Better wait till the shower is over,” said the elder Sternem- 
berg. 

© No,” said en superstitious upon this point as on many 
others, “it is unlucky to turn back, you know; don’t you come, 
father. I shall have to travel through many a shower before | 
get to the end of my journey.” 

“Well, Leopold, you know best; don’t make your days’ 
journeys too Jong, and don’t put too much confidence in any 
travellers you may meet on the road. Good-bye again, my boy, 
and may God bless you!” 

Leopold embraced his father, pressed him warmly by the hand, 
and for the first time in his life turned his back upon his paternal 
home. 

He had scarcely turned the corner of the street when Johaan 
Zwick presented himself at the tailor’s. He generally came in 
the morning, in his breakfast hour, to know if his services would 
be required in the evening. 

This morning he was surprised to find a letter left for him. 

“ Read it for me, Fraulein Bertha,” he said to Leopold’s sister, 
who had given him the letter. “I can read print pretty well, but 
I can’t quite manage handwriting.” 

The Seilsin proceeded to comply. It was a simple letter of 
thanks, couched in warm terms, bidding his humble friend good- 
bye, and enclosing a small douceur. 

“What!” said the lad, “gone! left us all? Which road did 
he take?” 

Bertha gave him the information. She thought he wished to 
run after her brother to bid him good-bye, she knew how much 

he was attached to him; but instead of honing him, Johaan ran 
off in an opposite direction—in fact, towards his own home. 
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The rain continued to mance: down, and mn sm wy it oe 
ld’s face, but he pursued his journey slowly; he knew he 
74 bene dag mmanth afore ia. and did wa wish to tire 
himself by proceeding too rapidly at first. 

He had travelled perhaps a couple of miles when he heard his 
name called, and perceived a form running rapidly towards him. 

He concluded it wasa messenger from home, bringing, perhaps, 
something he had forgotten; he therefore made a pause, and 
awaited him. 

He soon perceived that the swift runner was Johaan Zwick. 

“TI ought to have come round to you my good fellow,” said 
Leopold, holding out his hand, but I thought you might be at 
work on the hills with your father. I left a letter for you with 
my sister.” 

“T don’t work with father any more,” said Johaan. 

“ Not work with your father?” 

“No, I’ve left him.” 

“Left your father! What do you intend to do, then?’ 

“ Well, master”—this he said in his old way—“if you will let 
me, I intend to go along with you.” 

“Tmpossible, Johaan. I can’t afford to keep a servant.” 

“T don’t want any wages,” said Johaan, earnestly; “ I can pick 
up odd jobs enough mere to keep me, and I can be useful to 
you in the evenings. You'll not find any one to understand your 
ways as I do,” 

Leopold was greatly touched by this mark of attachment on the 
part of his humble friend, but he said: 

“Johaan, you must be useful to your father, and I couldn’t 
think of taking you away from him, even if I could afford to hire 
your services.” 

“TI don’t want you to hire my services, Herr Leopold,” per- 
sisted the son of the vine-dresser. “I got your letter; the Frau- 
lein Bertha read it to me, and I ran back to my father to ask him, 
and he is quite willing for me to go.” 

“TI cannot prevent you, if you are determined to leave your 
father, from going where you wish. But consider, Johaan. I am 
going to a strange place—I don’t know a soul where I am going— 
I don’t know how I may do myself. How, then, can I advise 
you-—” 

“Never fear for me, master,” interrupted the honest lad. “TI 
will be no burden to you. Look, master, it is clearing up; there 
is a rainbow before us, which seems to open to us like a door. Let 
us go in.” 

t was as Johaan had said; the shower had suddenly ceased, a 
bright sunbeam stole through the clouds, and a magnificent rain- 
bow spread out before them, crossing the road, and which seemed 
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so near that it appeared like a beautiful archway inviting them to 
enter. 

“Tt seems to divide us,” said Leopold to himself, “ between this 
and some unknown land beyond, where there will be many 

I may need companionship, though it be only that of 
this poor, honest peasant lad.” Then he added aloud, “ Well, 
Johaan, since you have your father’s consent, you may come 
with me.” ' 

“ Good, master,” said Johaan, falling a few paces behind him. 

“No, Johaan, by my side, if you are to travel with me at all.” 

Johaan advanced again. . 

“ Let me ease you of that parcel,” he said. 

“You have a tolerably large bundle of your own,” said Leopold, 
pointing to a huge bundle which Johaan carried, knapsack-wise, 
over his shoulder. 

“Only a few gardening tools and my Sunday traps,” said the 

oung peasant. “That knapsack will give you the backache 
before night. Iam used to carrying loads, so let me take a spell 
with the parcel.” 

Johaan took the parcel with a little gentle force; it was a relief 
to Leopold to get rid of it, for it gave him his left arm free; and, 
with the beautiful Rhine flowing far beneath them, the two 
travelled till mid-day, when they found a small inn and rested. 

Johaan, true to his plan, could not be induced to take any re- 
freshment at Leopold’s cost; he got a coarse meal, such as he was 


accustomed to, somewhere in the kitchens, while Leopold made a 
frugal repast in the travellers’ common room. 

Cabins them to pursue their journey, we must return to 
Bonn, now clear of four of the persons who have figured in our 
narrative. 
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This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green sward. Nothing she does, or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself ; 
Too noble for this place. 
Winter's Tale. 


Witi1am Moraan was at the Castle Vaults early on the day 
following that of Catherine’s visit to the lodges; and, under his 
guidance, the Mute and Mary, dressed in their lowly best, were 
on their way direct to Blackleigh town, where Sir Richard’s 
steward and Mr. Lovell were awaiting them at the office of the 
former. Lovell, having with astonishment perused Sir Richard’s 
letter, enlightened the steward by intelligence equally surprising; 
so that they were sitting in mutual amazement when Morgan 
delivered the two young people at the agent’s door. Lovell had 
not been aware of the particular clue he had given Sir Richard 
towards the recovery of his younger nephew, so that when Tony 
appeared before him (oblivious for the moment of the printed 
advertisement), the lawyer was only struck by the likeness of the 
Mute to Giacomo—not so startling as that borne by the latter to 
his father—but giving more comprehensive evidence to close 
family alliance. The presence of both Mary and the Mute was 
not less interesting in respect to bearing and manner than in 
regard to their equal personal beauty. Having greeted Mary 
with his blandest smile, Lovell took Tony by both hands, and 
— proceeding verbally to address him, when his fair companion 
said : 

“Pardon me, sir, but you seem unaware that this young gen- 
tleman is deaf and dumb, and that I am with him only A ow 
and to speak for him.” 

This immediately brought Lovell to think of the advertisement, 
and he had then, after glancing over it, only to peruse the profile 
of the Mute to see elie before him Francis Ridotti Blackleigh 
—the lost son found! The good lawyer then sought from the 
agent's drawing-room an illustrated book upon the scenery of the 
neighbourhood, and signified to Tony—or, as we should now call 
him, Frank Blackleigh—that he was to amuse himself with that, 
while Mary was being informed of the particulars he was from her 
to learn. Lovell told all, and Mary listened as if she were not 
already acquainted with much of it, and, indeed, with more than 
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was narrated. Charmed by her manner and by the intelligence 


— in her interruptive questions and remarks (advanced 
with such apologetic modesty), he consigned to her the narration 


of the whole story to her lover. He did not forget the reference 
in Sir Richard’s See to their attachment; nor, in the knowledge 
of its cause, and in the observation of their personal graces, could 
he wonder at their mutual love. 

“TJ will now,” said Lovell, when he had concluded his recital 
in the hearing of the steward, “leave you to yourselves: only 
apprising you that we are expecting Mr. Goldrich and Mr, 
Giacomo Ridotti—that is to say (using only his English names), 
Mr. Edmund Blackleigh; and that, on their arrival, the two 
brothers will be, as such, introduced to one another by you; of all 

rsons in the world the fittest to bring them together, even were 
it not rendered a matter of necessity by our ignorance—as yet (for 
you will soon have a school full of pupils) in the manual tongue.” 

The remarks of Lovell to the steward upon Mary’s person and 
manners were in substance those of Polixenes to Perdita, which 
stand at the head of this chapter. 

“The Morgans throughout,” said the steward, “have ever 
shown much of the same quality. But these mislocations of 
natural refinement are not so rare as to be matters of wonder—the 
‘higher orders,’ as they are termed, including many who have, 
more or less, lost the graces which as many of their inferiors in 

osition have found. Among the cultivated flowers in my garden 
is Just now to be seen a wild one of hedge-side origin, which tops 
them all in altitude, elegance, and delicate beauty: a foxglove, 
some seven feet high, bearing upwards on its single stem, from its 
ground-leaves of exquisite green, a matchless display of purest 
white flowers, the head of each capped by the bell of the next 
ubove, and the whole making an ascent of closely-packed spirals to 
the summit, a very wand for Queen Flora herself! On the other 
hand, I could show you a—well, a person of this town, who must 
have been a lady in verity, if blood, opportunity for education, 
good company, and the ‘habits’ that are said to be ‘second 
nature, could have made her one, but who is no more a lady 
than that common teacup is a tulip. She was the other day 
railing against ‘the lower orders,’ and in particular against her 
maid, for making a much better show than herself at Seach ‘in 
their ribbons =i things,’ when the curate completely pacified her 
by saying,‘ Ah, madam, do not distress yourself. e shall all 
find our proper level hereafter in heaven.’ He looked slyly at 
me, as who should say, ‘I’ve hit her;’ but he was wrong; ‘a 
knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear.’ ” 
And now for the scene between Frank Blackleigh and Mary: 
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Mary. Tony, I said you had saved a high-born gentleman— 
(he nodded )—and that you were to be a gentleman yourself, 

Frank. I do not wish to be a gentleman, if I am not so by 
birth. 

Mary. I should have said that you are one; and, hitherto, by 
birth alone. 

Frank. Then I cannot help it. But who says so? 

Mary. He who was speaking to me; and the other admits it ; 
and he whom you saved knows it; and Sir Richard declares it. 

Frank. And my mother Catherine—— 

Mary. Acknowledges all; and that she is not your mother in 
truth. 

Frank. She is, though not my mother by nature; and I love 
her the more 

Mary. As you should; for when she took you to her care, you 
had no parent. 

(She then related her believed version of his abduction; of 
Catherine's appointment as his foster-mother ; of the dis- 
covery that he had an elder brother; that he would imme- 
diately see his brother; and hereafter go with him to his 
grandfather, who was yet living abroad.) 

Frank. Yes: if you go with me; and if they are kind to 
Mother Catherine; or I will not go. Who discovered my 
brother? 

Mary. Mr. Lovell, one of the gentlemen you have just seen. 

Frank. Who discovered that I am his brother? 

Mary. Sir Richard ; who has also discovered two living 
nephews, long supposed dead. 

Frank. You will tell me next, that my brother and I are they? 

Mary. You have, in jest, spoken the very truth. (Frank 
stared wildly.) Your brother and self are verily Sir Richard’s 
nephews? 

(The Mute uttered one of those hysterical sounds often before 
alluded to.) 

Frank. Sir Richard my uncle! But is he ashamed to own it, 
that he is for sending me away? I had rather not be his nephew, 
to stay with him. 

Mary. But you forget your brother. Would you rather not 
oe brother than go with him? Do you not wish to see 

im? 

Frank, Yes, and my grandfather, if they will love you and Sir 
Richard. 

Mary. Tony, you have seen your brother. (The Mute bethought 
him where? and when?) He is not one to be ashamed of; and he 
is as fond of the young man you saved as he is of himself. 
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Frank. I do not think now of him I saved. You have made me 
wish to see my brother. 

(At this moment-Mr. Goldrich and Edmund Blackleigh drove 
to the house. Mary met them on the door-step, and, begging 
latter to come into the room alone at her signal, she re- 

ined Frank.) 

Mary. He has arrived, and will be with us in a minute, when [ 
think you will remember having seen him before. 

Frank, 1s the young man I saved with him? 

Mary. He is: they are inseparable; but you will recognise your 
brother. 

(The signal was given, and Edmund entered. The Mute looked 
at him at first with rather disappointed than gratified sur- 
prise, but took him by the hand with respectful cordiality.) 

Frank. I thought I was to see my brother? . 

Mary. My dear Tony, you thought rightly; this is your 
brother. 

(The Mute shrieked! He saw at once all that he had been till 
this moment wholly unconscious of, ‘and exhibited such 
emotion as caused Mary almost to regret that she had carried 
out her little plan for dramatic effect. Poor Frank fell back 
in his chair overwhelmed. Edmund's fraternal embraces 
were now such as to make up for his former restraint ; but 
it was some time before (with Mary's aid) he could restore 
his brother's composure. ) 

Frank, Tell him he must pay me for his life by loving you as 
his sister and as my wife. 

Mary. He hopes, sir, for his sake, that you may feel kindly 
towards me, as one whom he deeply regards, though much beneath 
him in rank, 

(Edmund took Mary into his arms, and kissed her with full 
brotherly allowance.) 

Frank. Tell him you have done for me much more than I have 
done for him; for you not only saved my life, but made it by your 
love more precious than it otherwise could have been. 

Mary. He alludes, sir, to my long care of him as his nurse and 
companion, but in terms of such over-estimation that you would 
smile at their repetition. 


Edmund made his brother stand erect, placed Mary before him, 
then, as a priest at the marriage altar, he put a ring (his mother’s 
wedding-ring) into the hands of Frank, and so rehearsed the most 
binding act of the marriage ceremony. Now, for the first time, 
the Mute exhibited an exultant bearing under his newly-imposed 
gentility. The commingling of speech and pantomime continued 
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time longer, when, at — summons, Mr, Goldrich and 
perenne. to manifest such further interest in the blushing 


irl’s favour, that Frank might have fancied a warrant for some 

of jealousy. The letter of Sir Richard to his steward, and 

all that had now and lately between the baronet, the steward, 

Mr. Goldrich, and Edmund, left nothing essential to be further re- 
vealed to them. 

But surprises were yet in store for Frank and Mary, as well as 
for Mrs. Goldrich and Isabella. The two former were now moving 
on, as it were, through an avenue of enchantment, while the latter 
were wholly ignorant of the approaching final dénouement. Mrs. 
Goldrich and her daughter, during the absence of the gentlemen 
that morning, discussed the subject of the long-lost brother, the 
probability of his ultimate recovery, and the strange position of 
the baronet in being engaged to the purpose of his own deposition, 
supposing that months might be required to find the missing, if 

et living, youth, and imagining the a occupation of Mr. 
vell and the steward confined to the legal substantiation of the 
elder brother’s claims to the baronetcy. Where was Sir Richard? 
They knew of his absence from the Hall since the day of the inter- 
rupted marriage, but they were ignorant of his letter to the 
steward. 

“Mr. Goldrich and Mr. Lovell,” Isabella said, “have cruelly 
monopolised Giacomo’s company——”’ 

. You mean Edmund's, my love,” was the mother’s interrup- 
tion. 

“ Giacomo’s company,” continued Isabella; “and, more cruel 
still, he went off with them as unceremoniously as when he left us 
for Italy. Some duty, I suppose? Some principle more com- 
manding than my attractions?—O, my dear, dear mother! pardon 
the silly words that have brought those tears into your eyes, and 
only just consider how what I heedlessly said proves my utter 
forgetfulness of what you will remember so determinately.” 

“ My love,” said Mrs. Goldrich, “I will not deceive either of 
ou now or evermore. He said to me, ‘I am ordered off; but if 
stop to speak to Isabella, I shall forget our united interests, and 

therefore I fly now to meet in a still happier hour’ (Isabella here 
looked as if another Jong trial of endurance was before her, till her 
mother resumed): ‘in a happier hour close approaching;’ and it 
may be close indeed, for it is now about the time when he ex- 
pected to be here again.” 

At this moment Mr. Goldrich returned, alone, but in a pro- 
digious bustle. 

“Now, wife,” said he, “kill the fatted calf, for the lost son is 
found, or will be shortly; that’s to say, he’s as good as found, and 
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you'll have before long another son-in-law; no, hang it, that’s not 
it exactly; but your son-in-law that is to be has found his lost 
brother, with a sister-in-law that is to be; and the witnesses to the 
fact—a young gentleman and lady—will be here in half an hour, 
to stay until all is made clear to your willing apprehension. They 
are in the condition of Giacomo—Edmund—what’s his name?— 
and Isabella ; almost married, and therefore all but inseparable; by 
no means to be lodged in an inn, because, not only uncomfortable, 
but improper. Therefore, lose not a moment in preparing; only 
bear in mind they are a country couple, not accustomed to state 
apartments; so put the enamoured bachelor into the little room 
next Mr. Ridotti Blackleigh’s, and the loving spinster into the 
governess’s room next Isabella’s; also, confine your observations to 
the spinster, because her bachelor is deaf =f dumb, and only to 
be communicated with through her, though, saving in the parts of 

h, there’s not a pin to choose between them. Time has dis- 
hvveh of their appearing in other than their ordinary rural 
habiliments, and circumstances have hitherto left them to their 
native rural manners; therefore, do you and Isabella dine in your 
simplest morning dresses to-day, and show with what exquisite 
taste in modest attire and bearing you can fashion yourselves to 
the occasion.” 

Never before had the good-tempered and _placidly-cheerful 
merchant been seen in such a state ae hilarity. It is 
not improbable that the steward had produced a bottle of his “ old 
eres ar,” and that there might have been a thirstiness generated 

y the fevering excitement of the occasion.’ Mrs. Goldrich was 
perfectly confused by this strange outpouring of compound ideas 
and mystic intimation of principals and witnesses in couples; 
though, of apparently three parties, she could distinctly only make 
out two—lIsabella and her lover, and the deaf and dumb gentle- 
man, with his beloved interpreter, who she supposed were to bear 
testimony to the “lost son found,” and to a sister-in-law never 
before heard of! 

“ Why, good Heaven,” said she, after a pause, “are we to see 
the deaf and dumb son of the widow of Antonio—Tony, as they 
call him—and Mary Morgan, who was with him when they lived 
at old Rawbold’s? But, whoever they may be, they shall have 
my hearty welcome. And now I think of it, the deaf young maa, 
who was born in Genoa, may somehow have become instrumental 
towards the recovery of the lost Ridotti boy.” 

“You are right, my dear,” said Mr. Goldrich, “in your sup- 
position that you are about to see the Tony you speak of, and the 
pretty Mary Morgan; and you are to know also that he Aas been, 
as you say, instrumental to the discovery of the lost Ridotti, pro- 
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ly to be ised as Francis Ridotti Blackleigh. Should you 
one the deaf Mute on seeing him?” 

Mrs. Goldrich said she should not, but immediately afterwards 
she exclaimed : 

“Stay; yes I should, if I may look at his profile. Do you not 
remember the remarkable peculiarity I observed in the child when 
he appeared in his mother’s arms at Sir Richard's {éte some twenty 
years back?” 

“Right, wife. And do you not remember certain rather im- 
pudent remarks being made touching the child’s dissimilarit 
to his Sethe, and a complexional resemblance to the Blackleig 
family ?” 

Mrs. Goldrich here looked reprovingly on her husband, and 
pointed to Isabella, saying: 

“My dear Goldrich, consider! We had better hear no more of 
that.” 

“Nay,” continued her husband, “ you make a very rational 
mistake; but there is nothing to hear save what exempts the then 
suspected parties from all censure in regard to what you mean. 
Now listen. I call on you to believe (on evidence to be afforded 
you hereafter) that on the very day that child was born at Genoa, 
was there born the lost child of the deceased Edmund Blackleigh, 
brother of Sir Richard. Now, put that fact and the family re- 
semblance just mentioned, together with what you will find in 
this paper, and with what you will not find as the lower termina- 
tion of Tony’s ears; and, when you have seen the young man’s 
countenance in full, you will favour me with your conclusive 
opinion.” 

Saying this, he placed in Isabella’s hand an old printed papers 
headed “ Genoa,” dated twenty years back, and bade her translate 
it to her mother. 

The reader will anticipate the amazement of both translator and 

listener, when it appeared to both that they were on the point of 
greeting the reunited brothers! Mrs. Goldrich seemed to be as 
much perplexed as convinced; but her daughter brought her calm 
discrimination to bear on the subject. 
_ “The mere facial peculiarity,” she remarked, “ would not of 
itself have been conclusive; since, on my once saying to our 
curate” (this was he who replied to the high lady, when she was 
I of the presumption of the “lower orders’), “ when I was 
calling him ‘a very odd person,’ he answered dryly, ‘1 am so, for 
I have no lobes to my ears.’ This was a fact, proving that there 
might be even many persons incapable of wearing earrings; but, 
taken as a final evidence, without which all the rest might be open 
to question, I will stake, not only my ears, but the d*1mond drops 
Sept.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCVI. 2A 
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depending from them, on the truth of my conviction that the 
heretofore supposed Tony, or Antonio Barucci, is the Francis 
Ridotti Blackleigh spoken of by my father; and that my mother’s 
imagined three couples are no more than two, Giacomo with 
myself, and Francis with Mary Morgan.” 

“ So be it,” said Mrs. Goldrich. “It is —— that Sir 
Richard may, by his influence and manners, have elevated the 
feelings and manners of the Mute and May ; and indeed there ever 
has been a remarkable refinement about the Morgans; but how 

itiable is the affliction of the young man, and how grievous will 
it be to the grandfather !” 

Isabella replied : 

“No, mother mine. Unconscious of his dumbness as an afilic- 
tion, Tony has ever been happy and contented, or, if otherwise, only 
in the consideration of others. He had not known the delight 
of the love uniting Mary Morgan and himself but for the circum- 
stances which occasioned it, and the grandfather will consider that 
but for those circumstances he might never have recovered his lost 
grandchild.” 

There was no time for more. A carriage drove up. The three 
Goldrich’s were instantly on the door-step. Lovell, Frank, and 
Mary stood before them. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” said the merchant to the lawyer, 
“my people know all about it; we shall be only in the way till 
they seek us. Giacomo Blackleigh will effect all introduction and 
explanation; so let us go into the library.” 

he merchant then gave instructions to his man-servant to meet 
the carriage in the stable-yard, and to bring in the luggage, 
which, by the way, was nothing to speak of. 

The Mute was immensely astonished by being taken fondly in 
hand by a wondrously beautiful girl, then courteously greeted by 
a dignified-looking matron. Poor Mary was equally amazed at 
being taken cordially in hand by the dignified matron, then em- 
braced with sisterly fervour by the beautiful young lady. Then 
the two ladies seemed to be contending for Edmund Blackleigh, 
till they saw Frank and Mary Morgan waiting, hand-in-hand, for 
further instructions; and, lastly, they all swept higgledy-piggledy 
into the drawing-room, where Isabella took off Frank’s neck-com- 
forter, hat, over-coat, and gloves into the hall, while Mrs. Goldrich 
revealed Mary’s pretty head and shoulders by the removal of her 
bonnet and eal. 

Then Isabella began chattering to Frank, in momentary oblivion 
of his deafness, though he seemed to understand almost every 
word she said; and Mrs. Goldrich made herself fluently unin- 
telligible to Mary by fruitlessly endeavouring to commingle past 
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and present in a manner so confusing to both, that, after laughing 
for Feeling’s sake and crying for joy’s, they all fell back in their 
chairs exhausted, and Edmund gaspingly asked if he might ring 
the bell for a glass of wine-and-water. 

Whata lull! When the butler came in, he might have fancied 
it was to revive the dead rather than to refresh the living. 

«“ What do you please to want, ma’am ?” 

.*Oh—a—wine and biscuits,” said madam, “and—but stay; 
I'll go about the beds myself.” 

Away she went. On returning, she found, as the result of the 
wine and biscuits, that a mildly cheerful serenity prevailed. 

“Miss Morgan,” said she, “I hope Mr. Giac—Edmund and my 
daughter have taken care of Mr. Frank and yourself.” 

The poor girl, who had never been called “ Miss” before, 
blushed; and Mrs. Goldrich, affecting not to observe it, prevented 
her reply, adding: 

“But as you are now one of us, I may call you ‘ Mary;’ and 
you must accompany Isabella over the house, to be made ac- 
quainted with your new home.” 

The real object being such converse with her, and with the ser- 
vants in respect to her, as might at once put her quite at ease. 
She was so touched by the unequivocal kindness of the two ladies, 
that the grand things about her were comparatively unregarded. 
Enough of her romantic story was now known in the servants’ 
hall; nor was there man or maid who did not rejoice in the final 
oa. fortune accruing to the gentle niece of William Morgan and 

is sister Bessie; so that from that day they be-miss’d her as if to 
make her used to it in no time. 

Edmund was astonished at the quickness of his brother in com- 
rehending him, and scarcely less so at his own facility of appre- 
ension. The Mute’s first signs were that Edmund should, in 

addition to his pantomime, slowly and clearly, speak the words 
expressing what he would say to a hearer. When the gong 
sounded for dinner, it was observed that Frank seemed to listen; 
but Mary expiained, after questioning him, that he was only sen- 
sible of a vibratory motion in the air. 

That he might not be left without his interpreter, Mary and the 
ladies remained in the dining-room till they all adjourned to the 
library, where, joined by Dr. Lovell and the steward, full conclave 
was held, as Mr. Goldrich expressed it, “to consolidate the joint- 
stock amount of their information,” On the steward’s reading 
aloud Sir Richard’s letter, given in our last chapter, the hearers 
were deeply affected, and would have desired the writer’s presence, 
had not his own wish for seclusion forbidden even the expression 
of it. All that Sir Richard desired to be known, with what 
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more, by his permission, might be made common among the com- 
pany assembled, was communicated; and at this moment an ex- 
press messenger brought the following letter for Lovell: 


“Dear Srr,—I write to you, supposing the last letter to my 
steward has been made known to all interested therein, and that 
Francis Ridotti Blackleigh and Mary Morgan are now received at 
Belmont, with the fullest belief in ‘all my statements concerning 
them. My object in this communication is to improve upon the 
former one, by stating my intention to bequeath to my nephew, 
Sir Edmund Giacomo Ridotti Blackleigh, the estate of Blackleigh 
Hall, to be hereafter inseparable from the Blacklock baronetcy; 
only requiring, during my life, a certain annuity, and other ar- 
rangements in favour of my nephew, Francis R. Blackleigh, and 
the Morgan and Rawbold families; nor can I doubt the im- 
mediate concurrence of yourself and my heretofore wronged 
nephews. 

“The conditions solicited will be made known to you by my 
steward, to whom I have forwarded them; and he will confer 
with you before he replies to me. 1am now actually on my way 
to Geneva, where I shall take up my future residence, for reasons 
you may readily surmise. It is possible my nephews and my 
friends may see me again; but it may be otherwise; and, in thought 
of the less favouring probability, I bid you all adieu! 

“ RICHARD BLACKLEIGR.” 


The women with |tearful eyes, and the men with thoughtful 
expressions, sat silent, excepting only the merry merchant, who 
burst into laughter at what he called a “fit of sentimental extra- 
vagance in his old fmend Blackleigh, whose sudden impulse of 
over-bountiful _Teparation for an intended wrong had upset his 
common sense.” No argument could have so tended to restore 
the cheerfulness of the moment; and therefore we need not state 
the very sensible remarks he made, concluding with his reading 
aloud to his hearers the followmg “old song,” that he said had 
“turned up in his writing-desk,” on the subject of the trials that 
beset us in all the relations of life and love: 


Oh, what were our joys without griefs in our history ; 
Concealings, revealings, and muddle and mystery ? 

If all things went smooth|y, the strong ones would sicken, 
And the eagle would bear but the heart of a chicken. 


The vexings, perple xings, that come forth to fright us, 

Are the trials of wrong, to prove—then to right us. 
Toledo’s the toughest of blades, for it bends well, 

And the prize for the trusting is “ All’s well that ends well.” 
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What lady is won, if her lover but sigh for her ? 

He is the true one who's ready to die for her. 

The shark cannot frighten the valiant pearl-diver ; 

And who plunges the deepest for woman shall wive her, 


“Why, Edmund, you look abashed! If our 'friend Hotspur 
would ‘dive into the fathomless deep to pluck up drowned honour 
by the locks,’ would not you plunge—aye, into the Black Loch 
itself, to pluck up our Isabella by her nut-brown tresses?” 

“Oh, Seacunt papa,” said Isabella, “ never mention that horrible 
place—if only in t 1ought of poor Mr. Wilton.” 

“ Really,” replied her father, “this dread of the mere name of a 
locality (which is inseparable from the very title your intended 
husband is to bear), with the mysterious secrecy now connected 
with it, inclines me to fear there is a new tragic something, if not 
worse, among its associations,” 

Edmund remained for several minutes in thought of the con- 
stant discomfort that must attend the secrecy suggesting Mr. Gold- 
rich’s suspicions, and he therefore solemnly thus addressed his 
hearers: 

“There may be more (though the reverse of guilt) than Mr, 
Goldrich and others here aré desired to know of associated with 
the Black Loch; but this could not be made generally krrown, 
without danger of revealing to public curiosity an especial retreat 
in seclusion that Sir Richard and others have the most innocent 
reasons for keeping secret. Mr. Goldrich has recited some merry 
verses, bearing wholesomely on some here present, and I will ven- 
ture on a brief parable that may indicate the nature of certain facts 
that are only withheld for the reasons alluded to: 

“Two brothers had been separated in their infancy. It was 
supposed they were both dead; but the elder was discovered to be 
living. He loved a lady; and suddenly hearing she was on the 
eve of being married to another, he rushed to a lonely lake with 
suicidal intent! In its waters he would have perished; but he was 
saved, though life had been apparently extinct. Resuscitated, he 
found himself in the tender care of a young man and woman, with 
assisting others, who informed him that she, for whom he would 
have died, was not married, and that she only lived for him ! 
This was joy indeed ; but more was at hand ; for the youny man, 
who had rescued him, proved to be his long-lost brother /” 

The sagacity of the hearers was equal to the occasion. There 
was no longer any secret reserved from them as to the cause of the 
farther secrecy required ; but so far as regarded all others outside 
the forest bounds, the secret was now safer than ever. Not a 
question was asked. Mr. Goldrich was now subdued into gravity. 
Dr. Lovell and Mary had to attend upon the overwhelmed Isa- 
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bella; the lawyer and steward departed together; and 80 let this 
chapter end. 


A word more. Neither Mrs. Goldrich nor her daughter had 
thought of looking at poor Tony’s ears; being in their perfect 
satisfaction otherwise unmindful that a Barucci babe and a Ridotti 
babe might have been born on the same day, in the same locality, 
and with the same featural defect; but that the confessions of his 
foster-mother, corroborated by the statements of others ignorant of 
her existence, the family likeness, and all the indirect concurrent 
evidence to prove the family alliance—all this would not have 
counteracted the dis-proof of it, if Tony’s ears had not been lobe- 
less. 





LONDON OF TO-DAY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Waar is London in our day? 
Monster city growing still, 


Stage where all the passions psy, 


Bright with good, and dark with ill; 
Mazy streets perplexing, winding, 
Alleys, courts, past strangers’ finding; 
Square on square, and tower on tower, 
Speaking wealth, religion, power; 
When they seem at length to end, 
On, like Alps, they still extend. 

City growing, ceaseless growing, 

Thy great mission never done, 
Arms around thee wider throwing, 

Carthage, Nineveh, in one. 


What is London in our day? 
People-masses, like the waves, 
Surge immense, but laws obey, 
Yet, obeying, are not slaves! 
Ever through the streets they throng, 
Urged by countless aims along; 
Good men mourn for others’ woe, 
Rich men strive more rich to grow, 
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Needy starvelings hoping still 
Hy good ehaines, ats parse be Oil 
Oh, the sight of that vast crowding, 
Minds, like bodies, ne’er at reat Y 
Each his inner being shrouding, 
Some most sad, and some most blest. 


What is London in our day? 
Civilisation’s cpened flower; 
Mighty lens that draws each ray 
Of bright science, art, and power; 
Queen of commerce, at whose feet 
All the Nations bowing meet; 
Ships from every clime are riding 
In that river, dusky gliding. 
Tumult fills the City air 
Smoke a dun pall spreading there. 
Chime, ye brooks, blow musky breeze, 
In the country all the ver! 
Pipe, ye birds, ’mid rural trees— 
No such happy Eden here. 


What is London in our day? 

Home of fashion, throne of rank, 
Pleasure tripping ever gay, 

On life’s sunny, flowery bank ! 
Music, theatre, and ball, 
To charmed thousands ceaseless call; 
Thousands feast, while, to and fro, 
Thousands roam in want and woe. 
These press warm and downy beds, 
Those on door-steps lay their heads, 
Some are clothed in purple sheen, 

Others loathsome rags display ; 
Oh, the varied, wondrous scene ! 
Such the London of our day. 
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A keen brain with a touch of madness. 


Here are three pictures. These two little oil-paintings lay for 
a long time unbought in a shop-window in Wardour-street. And 
the third—a print—was discovered on a bookstall in Holborn. The 
little oil-paintings are not portraits. Evidently they are fancy 
sketches drawn from some written description. But I think the 
artist who did them must have been a good, kindly man. Has he 
risen to fame, I wonder? Alas! I fear not. ‘The canvas bears 
date twenty years back, and the initials correspond not to those of 
any whose pictures hang upon the Academy walls. They are the 
likenesses of two women. That one hanging to the left is of a 
ale-eyed, devout creature, with a sad smile hovering around the 
oy She might have stood to Fra Angelico as a model fora 
Mater Dolorosa. The whole face gives you the idea of a great 
love, mingled with a great grief. But what strikes you most in 
the picture is the expression of the eyes. You remember Tenny- 
son’s line: 
Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 


Such are those on the canvas. And on the lower part of the 
frame is written—almost effaced now from long residence in 
Wardour-street—the word STeLua. The other picture, that one 
hanging to the right, immediately under the somewhat mildewed 
engraving of Hogarth’s “ March to Finchley,” is very different in 
character. Buxom, black-haired, and haughty, with a fine sneer 
drawing up ever so little of the edge of the nose, she must have 
been a woman to love or to dislike extremely. How those black 
eyes would have flashed in a moment of anger; how that bosom 
would have heaved; how that little hand would have become 
clenched! Ah! madam,I can almost fancy a dagger in that tiny 
hand doing devil’s work, directed by those wondrous eyes. 
Underneath the picture there is this word written: VANESSA. 
The third picture—the print of which I told you—is a portrait 
—a portrait difficult to describe, although it lies before me now. 
That work of art of which it reminds one most is the celebrated 
head of Cesar, in the British Museum. The shapely mouth, the 
intellectual eyes, the firm nose, the determined expression in the 
face. It isin the matter of forehead that the bust and the print 
differ. The print gives the idea of a man with a receding forehead. 
There is a variety of information printed and written at the foot 
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of the picture. “B. Wilson, Fecit, 1751.” That must refer to 
the engraver, as will appear presently, Then there is inscribed 
this legend : 

Dr. Swirr. 


Cives aliquos virtutibus pares et habemus et habebimus, gloria neminem. 
Pun. Zpist. 


Upon the very edge of the plate there is written in time-faded 
ink, by some former possessor—former possessor dead this many a 
year—the following interesting item of intelligence: “This head 
is taken from a profile in crayon by Mr. Barber, which belonged 
to Dr. Mead. Mr. B. published a vol. of poems under Swift's 

tronage.” I have never seen Mr. B.’s vol. of poems. But I 
should hike to see it, particularly if I knew it to * embellished 
(that’s what they used to callitin those days) by Mr. B.’s sketches 
in crayon. 

These three dingy reminders of a former time place before us 
the actors in a drama as touching and terrible as any ever enacted. 
They may help us to realise a story which contains in it a more 
varied experience of the beautiful and of the awful than any ever 
written. A story, truly, that has been told over and over again. 
Well told, indifferently told, badly told. Told generally with 
feeling on the narrator’s part, and consequently leaning unduly in 
its deductions as to character to this side or to that. A story of 

assion, and pride, and jealousy, and indifference, and madness. 

he story of the love of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's. 
So often indeed has the story been told, and, for the most part, so 
well, that a writer having no possession of new facts, gifted with 
no special power of analysis, nor having any original theory of 
causes to offer, must feel it incumbent to offer some apology for 
touching it at all. Still, surely one may speak words of reverence 
and praise, even though others have laid offerings upon the shrine. 
One may gaze lovingly upon the dead features. And if he feels 
what he writes, may shout honestly and sturdily, looking back 
upon the figures that spread themselves upon the background of 
the past: “This was the noblest Roman of them all.” In his own 
time this was the greatest genius. Outshining the other as Shak- 
speare outshone his contemporaries; as the sun outshines the lesser 
stars. 

In dwelling for a short time on the story (or on a part of the 
story) of Swift’s life, we will do so in view of Thackeray’s lecture, 
arriving eventually at an estimate of Swift’s character, differing 
somewhat from the one adopted in that inimitable composition. 
One word in justification, or rather in explanation of our title. 
We trust that the line quoted immediately under it will free us 
from the charge of being even seemingly offensive. ‘To any one 
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who has read the fourth chapter of “ Father Prout’s Reliques” 
the words will not sound jarringly, or seem inconsistent with 
the devoutest reverence, the most abject admiration, the sincerest 
sorrow. 

In two papers contributed to this Magazine a few months ago 
under the title of “Thackeray and Sterne,” we made an attempt 
to determine Thackeray’s point of view in dealing with the 
Humorists; we endeavoured to define his method of criticism, and 
to indicate the various feelings which might be supposed to dictate 
certain lines of thought, and colour the ultimate deliverances of 
opinion. And our object in so doing was to account in some way 
or other for a fact which, in the face of{any explanation whatever, 
must remain singular—namely, that the most satirical humorist of 
his own time declined to enter heartily into the universal homage 
which it has been customary to pay to such writers as Swift and 
Sterne. What was said at that time we cannot repeat now. We 
will simply state the fact, and appeal said, if strongly, 
against the verdict. If the outcome of Thackeray’s Lecture on 
Swift—one of the most vigorous pieces of prose ever penned— 
may be stated in a few words, it is this, that Swift was a man 
filled with the lowest and the most criminal kind of personal 
ambition; that he was cruel, treacherous, deceitful, revengeful; 
that he was filthy in word and filthy in act; that his favourite 
pastime was stabbing in the dark; that he cringed to every supe- 
rior and bullied every inferior; that he was incapable of a sincere 
affection ; that he knew women only to deceive, and children only 
to hate; that his patriotism was a carefully studied hypocrisy, 
indulged solely with a view to the furtherance of the petty and 
personal interests of the hour. 

Surely a terrible picture. And if we suppose an admission of 
correctness in the main features (which we do not for a moment), 
does the author make mention of no redeeming traits, of no rays 
of light athwart this blackness of darkness, of no palliating cause 
in nature or in circumstance? Not one. The physical weakness 
against which the spirit had to contend is not urged; the early 
school of the soul is not |pleaded; nor is there special mention 
made of that touch of madness which accompanies more or less 
all genius, and which in this case grew eventually so masterful 
as to overshadow what once it had nerved. 

No! there he stands, the wicked man; every act of his to be 
judged as your acts or as mine would be measured. And the 
plain inference is this—indeed, it’s no inference at all, but is stated 
im so many words in the Lecture on Steele and in the Lecture on 
Goldsmith—that mankind must be judged by a common standard. 
The falsest of all canons this. Why, there’s Joynt, the butcher. 
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Well, Joynt is a a man—a most respectable man. He 
_ . a large degree the mens sana, and it is palpably encased 


qn the corpore sano. He never makes mistakes, he never says 


bitter things, and his family is the joy of the entire neighbourhood. 
Now, are we to be told that this gifted man, possessing his gifts 
with and by reason of his fatal mediocrity, is to be measured by 
a process the same as, or similar to, that adopted in the case of a 
human being largely endowed with a mind? God forbid! When 
we would discover somewhat of the heavenly bodies we call in 
the aid of astronomy. But to ascertain the cubical contents of a 
barrel of beer there is necessary only a smattering of mensuration. 
And the criticism which takes the rule of life most becoming to 
Joynt, and applies it with a view to the measurement of Swift, is 
false criticism. 

The most deplorable result of a prejudiced opinion strongly 
stated by a great and popular man is this, that it is instantly 
adopted by a host of smaller writers, who take up the cry and 
prolong it feebly and clamorously in places where it receives 
unquestioning credence. Take a case in point. I have here a 
Handbook of English Literature, which has, I am informed, been 
largely adopted at educational establishments. Now, it is a 
primary desideratum in a schoolbook, which in a few hundred 

ges deals with a topic so immense, that there should be little 
more than a careful statement of facts, with here and there perhaps 
a cautious and clear criticism of certain books. If the school- 
master lapses into the essayist, he entirely misunderstands his 
position, and criminally forgets his responsibility. Mr. Collier, 
the author of the book in question—who is, doubtless, a very 
worthy sort of man, although his dearest friend would scarcely 
accuse him of possessing any literary ability—in speaking of 
Swift, speaking, mark you, words which are at this moment being 
read ina hundred class-rooms, takes up the cry, and gives us a 
chapter of the most nauseating Thackeray-and-water. Thackeray 
badly diluted is a terrible emetic. Judge for yourself, reader. 
King William, you know, met Swift once in Temple’s garden, and 
offered him a troop of horse. Alluding to this fact, the following 
is the horribly cool way in which the writer contemplates the pos- 
sibility of a stupendous blank in English literature: " 

“One cannot help wishing that Swift had accepted the troop. 
We should not, most probably, have had ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ on 
our shelves, but the sabreing of French dragoons might have 
acted as a safety-valve to the poisonous humours which so many 
years of bondage had generated in his breast.” 

In whose breast? Gulliver's? “ One cannot help wishing,” 
quotha. Verily one cannot help wishing for an entrance into 
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academy in which the handbook is used, and a free per 
missron to destroy every copy discoverable. The mere reading of 
such a sentence is calculated to make the blood run cold. Beat 
there is more to come. Speaking of the two ladies whose portraits 
we have been admiring, and Sheik whom, when we ) have done 
with Mr. Collier, we will have a word to say, he sa 

“The two hearts thus moved with a strange tenderness for one 
who had 0 little of the amiable in his nature were kept dangling 
round him by the cruel genius, like silly moths round a lamp, 
until one after the other they were burned to ashes.” 

Poor moths! Poor Mr. Collier! Poor schoolboys and school- 

irls of the year of grace one thousand eight hundred and seventy! 
T know what Thackeray would have thought of such a sentence. 
« What a hoighth of foine language entoitely !” I fancy I can hear 
him exclaim. There is much more in the chapter as correct in 
taste, and as historically aceurate, as the foregoing, and as one 
seldom gets hold of a school-book now-a-days, it may be interest- 
ing to discover the way in which the young idea ts taught to 
regard the English classics. It may console us to reflect, at a 
moment when the press is grouning in the publication of books far 
greater and grander than any ever produced—Homer and Shak- 
speare not excepted—that schoolboys are taught to hold Swift in 
contempt, to approach Pope on terms of easy familiarity, and to 
crack jokes at the expense of greatness generally. Here, then, is 
a little bundle of beauties cathered at random. “ Gulliver's 
Travels” is spoken of as being “filled with the mad freaks of a 
furious, fantastic, and cankered genius.” Bravo! “Of the last 
voyage we may say that none but a bad man could have imagined 
its events, and none but impure minds can enjoy such revolting 
pictures.” Bravissimo! Speaking of Swift in his last days, he 
calls him “ the lonely grey-haired lunatic.” And alluding to his 
sad death, this pure mind, which cannot enjoy Gulliver, says of 
the loving and to the end btloved wife: “Stella was well 
avenged.” When Thackeray speaks of Swift, it is one man 
speaking of another. But when from the highways and hedges 
of literature tiny hands are stretched forth to smite, and squeaky 
voices are raised to defame, it is Gulliver on the ground vast but 
inert, and held in the degrading meshes of the Liliputians. 

And now to illustrate Swift’s character by some account of his 
love—for he loved once and only once, and the woman that he 
loved he made his wife. And that woman he continued to love 
till she died. And till her death that woman continued to love 
him, And in that last stated fact—for that it is a fact we are all 
of us agreed, however we may differ as to particulars—is the 
answer to the charge of cruelty, of treachery, of filthiness. It 
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will not be attempted here to trump up any pretty pictures of 
complete happiness as existing in this union. Doubtless there 
were periods—it may be whole days, weeks—of serenity and 
ce, Of such periods the letters to Stella give ample evidence. 
ut that the entire period of married life presents a scene of un- 
interrupted joy is what no man in his senses would write. That 
for one of the parties it was fraught with much misery is what no 
man in his senses can deny. It is a hard sentence to write, but 
there is no more harm in stating it than in holding it seriously as 
a matter of belief that this misery was the price which Stella had 
to pay for the priceless possession of the dean’s affection, And 
there are women living now, I dare say, who would consider the 
treasure inexpensive at that cost. 
The largest cause of a great deal of misconception in judging 
of the case of Swift and Stella arises from that species of pa 
allantry which, because it costs nothing, Englishmen are in the 
habit of evincing about matters not immediately affecting them- 
selves. The facts that Stella was a grievously wronged woman, 
and that the wrongs under which she laboured hastened for her 
the end of all things, are taken for granted. Men draw a picture 
of her and fancy they can perfectly realise the position by sup- 
posing the circumstances concerning some one dear to themselves. 
In the background they draw in rough outline the figure of a 
terrible ogre enjoying the effects of his tyranny, and unmoved by 
the spectacle. Here are two questions, the answers to which may 
somewhat affect the value of opinions formed in this way: First, 
is it a very easy thing for an ordinary individual to realise Stella’s 
position and to ay posneents the state of her feelings there anent? 
And second, was Stella the sole sufferer from the dean’s insur- 
mountable objection to a publicity being granted to the rites? In 
a word, did not this unaccountable shrinking from such publicity 
involve as much bitterness of spirit for the man as for the woman? 
And our answers to these questions are, that it is not possible for 
us readily to realise the position of the wife as understood by her- 
self; and that in and by reason of the secrecy of his union, Swift 
was indescribably tortured, with a torture which was rendered 
more intense by the consciousness that at any moment he might 
have by his own act ended it for ever. As to the absence of an 
acknowledgment causing or hastening the death of Stella, we will, 
if you please, dismiss it as being inconsistent with the story, and 
flatly contradicted by the correspondence. There is an item of 
contemporary evidence against our view. It is the item, indeed, 
in which the whole story of hastened death takes its rise. John 
Earl of Orrery—a most humane and estimable nobleman, in a 
series of letters to his son, the Honourable Hamilton Boyle, whom 
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he tenderly addresses as “ My dear Ham” ks of her as being 
“ absolutely destroyed by the peculiarity of her fate.” Women, 
as a tule, do not die by peculiarities of fate. So long as they 
the dearest of all treasures, the love of him they love, and 
can believe their lovers legally their own, the circumstances under 
which they hold the possession are mere secondary considerations, 
If we would know what a woman will relinquish in order to retain 
that, we have but to refer to history. And if we would fain hear 
the poet’s comment, let us look for a moment at the most affectin 
and beautiful of the treasures of our early literature—the ballad 
of “ The Nut-brown Maid.” The lover in that poem urges as a 
reason for his bidding a final farewell to his lady-love that he is 
“ banished man,” but the lady declines to accept the excuse— 
“For in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone.” He 
declares that he must eventually die the death of his outlawry; 
that in the woods there are no comforts; that she would have to 
draw the bow; that she must sustain the thorny ways, the deep 
valleys, the snow, the frost, the rain; that she must cut her hair 
up by her ear, her kirtle by her knee; that there will be “no 
sheetes clean to lie between maden of thread and twine.” And, 
supposing that this catalogue of miseries will deter, he says: 


Lo, mine heart sweet, this ill diet should make you pale and wan, 
Wherefore 1 to the wood must go alone a banished man. 


But he urges vainly, for the reply is upon her lip: 


Make you am g for so am I, although it were anon, 


For in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone. 


He speaks of the ill-fame which her course would necessitate; 
how old and young would remark, that “ ye be gone away, your 
wanton will for to fulfil.” But the same answer follows: “ I love 
but you alone.” And then comes the final test. The lover de- 
clares that in the wood he has a paramour. Womanly affection 
can overlook even that, and in one of the most touching passages 
in the whole range of English literature, the blushing maid 
whispers to her lover that for his sake she will be “soft and 
kind” to the woman, and “ corteous every hour.” 


For had ye loo* an hundred mo, yet would I be that one, 
For in my mind of all mankind I love but you alone. 


Woman’s love in the year 1720 and in the year 1870 is exactly 
the same thing that it was in the year 1502, when that ballad was 
first printed. There were other causes than the tacit renunciation 
of marriage rites affecting the health of Hester Johnson during the 
three years which presaged her untimely death. 


* Loved. 
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It is a matter of small moment to determine now whether 
Hester Johnson was the natural daughter of Sir William Temple, 
or the legitimate child of Sir William Temple’s steward, or, as 
Swift himself puts it in his “ Life of Mrs, Johnson,” the daughter 
of “a younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire, her 
mother of a lower degree.” Assuming any of these statements to 
enshrine the exact truth, it contains the reason for Swift's conduct. 
Most unjustly he conceived that there existed here a taint which 
precluded public marriage. He loved her, and had he acted after 
the example of many a man in those days, he would have taken 
one of two courses; either he would have “thrown her over,” as 
the modern slang has it, or he would have possessed her affection in 
the ruin of her fame. Taking into account the laxity of the age, 
remembering his own pride, considering the hundred temptations 
that presented themselves, and the thousand examples which might 
have weighed with him, be it recorded to his eternal honour that 
he adopted neither of the two alternatives—he married her. We 
are apt to overlook sometimes what a man might have done, in 
judging what he really did do. The Earl of Orrery, virtuously 
expatiating on Swift’s course and on the parentage of Stella, 
denies that she was the natural child of Temple, “ because,” he 
says, “the same false pride that induced him to deny the legiti- 
mate daughter of an obscure servant, might have prompted him 
to own the natural daughter of so eminent a man as Sir William 
Temple.” Spoken like an aristocrat, but spoken in utter forget- 
fulness of the spirit of much of Swift’s writing. But there are 
other things to be taken into consideration as affecting Swilt’s 
determination, besides this taint of birth. What was the earlier 
relationship existing between Swift and Stella? Was it not that 
of pupil and teacher? Thackeray, with one of his happy touches, 
places the girl before us, “the housekeeper’s little daughter, with 
the curling black ringlets and the sweet smiling face.” She is a 
childish, simple girl, looking up to this oftentimes sad and some- 
times angry countenance, and begging for instruction; reverencing 
him exceedingly, and profiting much by every word of his. Sup- 
posing that Swift had not met her in those early days, there never 
would have been any Stella. Little Hester with black ringlets 
would have developed into big Hester with black ringlets. But 
a mentally undistinguished Hester. It was he who sharpened that 
wit, who cultivated that intellect, who refined that taste, who 
stored that memory. All the wit, and refinement, and culture, 
all the brillianey and ability which made her so agreeable to 80 
many great people, all that made her worthy of the love of Swift, 
she owed to him. 


Admitting that the dean had an exceptionally fine nature to 
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work upon, still can you not think of these circumstances as affect- 
ing the relationship, and can you not allow it to be in some degree 
exculpatory? No? Well, at least you must admit this, that 
Hester Johnson’s early and extensive experience of Swift must, to 
a woman of her perceptiveness, have given her a ss complete 
knowledge of his character, and of those peculiarities of character 
which are termed eccentricities; further, that the principles which 
he had inculcated, and the opinions which he had expressed, must 
have resulted in a knowledge of what she must undergo in case of 
his falling in love with her and offering her marriage, if indeed it 
could not succeed in entirely reconciling her thereto. After all, 
a secret marriage, an’ the husband be faithful, is better than a lover 
with a paramour in the woods, so Hester Johnson, having counted 
the cost, commits the act with open eyes: 


For in my mind of all mankind I love but you alone. 


What the story of the married life of Stella was you know from 
the dean’s letters to her when he was away in London and sh: 
remained obscurely in her lodgings in Dublin; from what men 
have written, and spoken, and sung. But don’t accept what the 
Earl of Orrery says concerning the cause’ of her death. It’s a 
cruel thing to believe, and an unnatural one to state. Judging 
from the warm description which his lordship gives of Stella’s 
paw charms and the asperity with which he alludes to Swift, 

cannot help thinking, “ my dear Ham,” that your noble parent 
had a sneaking regard for the wife, not unaccompanied with a 
latent jealousy of the husband. 

And now we turn Stella’s portrait to the wall and look at that 
other picture. It will be an easier task to write of Vanessa, if 
those mild eyes are not regarding us. And so this is Vanessa. I 
have said that the painting is evidently evolved from the artist's 
imagination. He had carefully read, doubtless, all that had been 
written, and possibly heard a great deal that had and has not been 
written. Then, seemingly, he had devoted some time to the 
study of Rubens’ wonderful compositions in the National Gallery. 
And then he gave us his idea—and no bad one either—of the 
voluptuous, almost vulgar beauty of the lady who, because of one 
attachment, has become historical. It is this part of the story of 
Swift’s life that has an element of the terrible in it. This Dutch 
lady fell in love with Dr. Swift, and, right or wrong, was for 
marrying him. She loved him with a fervour almost fearful to 
contemplate. She so plagued him with her demonstrative pro- 
testations that eventually he flew into a violent rage with her, 
refused to see her or to correspond with her, upon which the Dutch 
lady took Dr. Swift's name out of her will—and died. Died of 
rage, of mortification, of pent-up and baftiled passion. 
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Esther Vanhomrigh—* the name is pronounced Vannummery,” 
considerately remarks Lord Orrery—appears from all accounts to 
have been afflicted with two evils, which, under other names, all 
right-minded young ladies pray against when they go to church, 
vanity and ambition. To some extent Miss Vannummery was 
able to satisfy her vanity in the ordinary ways. She could order 
fine dresses and expensive jewels; she could dazzle small men with 
her witty pertness; but her vanity was still not quite sated. To 
have given her complete satisfaction she should have been gene- 
rally regarded as the mistress of Dean Swift; her ambition went 
further, that made her long to be known as the dean’s wife. But 
it was not to be. She was to be gratified neither in the report of 
concubinage nor in the fact of matrimony. 

This, after all, is a horrible picture to gaze upon, this woman’s 
heart being gnawed out by an unfulfilled desire; this woman 
dying in the long run by reason of her fatal vanity. Dean Swift's 
own feelings with regard to Vanessa are left us in Dean Swift's 
own words. She flattered him, and to some extent, possibly, 
appreciated him. Appreciative flattery—if that term be admis- 
sible—is a species of incense by which few men are entirely un- 
moved; besides which, Miss Vannummery’s undisguised affection 
was in itself a tribute of admiration. And so the dean, not dis- 
liking it altogether, was found often in her company, enjoying 
her conversation hugely, and paying it back with interest. 

It is quite true that Swift’s own account of his acts and feelings 
must not always be received as exact truth. He disguised his soul. 
He was determined that no man should read Ais heart. But as 
the heart was by no means engaged, in the Vanessa affair the 
pretence for disguise had no existence, and the account in 
“Cadenus and Vanessa” may, I think, receive all due credence. 
He there describes Vanessa calling for “the poetic works” of 
Cadenus, unaware of the presence of the boy who “ in secret lurks,” 
and who (when he commits this outrage the dean calls him an 
“urchin”), selecting a dart of “ prodigious length,” propelled the 
missile “ with all his strength,” so that it pierced the feeb e volume 
and transfixed the Vanessian bosom. Cadenus, far from rejoicin 
in success of the urchin’s aim, thus lectures the wound 
maiden : 


VANESSA, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 
Imaginary charms can find 

In eyes, with reading, almost blind: 
Cadenus now no more ap 

Declined in health, advane’d in years : 
She fancies music in his tongue, 

Nor further looks but thinks him young. 
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She might have read her fate in those lines and have fled. But 
vanity blinded her, so she died; for all the time her hero was 
clinging with profound if secret devotion to his “ Dear Stellakins,” 
his “roguish, impudent, pretty M.D.”! We have done with 
Vanessa. Let us turn the pure face of Stella to the light. 

Read in the light of these two stories, what manner of man was 
this Dean Swift? Cruel, repulsive? How then account for life 
long devotion of one woman and the overwhelming passion of 
another? Or will you prefer to take his books and read his cha- 
racter from them? Why, then, is it that you keep in the back- 
ground those whole pages of genial and sunny humour, of innocent 
joke, and quaintly perpetrated pun? Why judge him solely by 
those works of his which give us least of the man and most of the 
politician? Why search sedulously for the possibility of a mis- 
construction? Why even, when taking him solely as a politician 
and pamphleteer—not the greatest of his glories being gained in 
those capacities—is dishonesty and insincerity suggested where the 
printed page gives no hint of dishonesty and insincerity, and . 
where the printed page and the performed act do not give the lie 
to each other? He was no Irishman, says Thackeray, and then, 
knowing that all his political acts were performed with relation to 
the sister island, he is forced to declare that his patriotism was a 
mockery and a sham. How are we to judge of the honesty of a 
patriot? Is our own verdict on the life, or the verdict of the 
country in behalf of which the patriotism was displayed, to be ac- 
cepted as the candid and final one? If the latter, the denial of 
Swift's insincerity is complete. It is generally known that when 
he lived in Dublin, the dean was so popular that lives would have 
been freely offered for his safety. 

Possibly it is not generally known that at the present day there is 
no name more revered by the Irish peasantry than that of Jonathan 
Swift. I will take you into an Irish cabin, and at the mention of 
that — name I will evoke an expression of reverence and respect, 
equal in intensity only to the expression of detestation and horror 
which would be elicited by a mention of the name of Oliver Crom- 
well. And his spirit has lived and lives in that country. Quite 
recently I was shown some numbers of a humorous and satirical 
journal lately started in Dublin, and which to a mind depressed by 
a frequent perusal of what are popularly known as “ comics,” is posi- 
tively refreshing. A credit to any country, Zozimus—for so the 
paper is called—is especially creditable to the country, the organ 
of which, to a great extent, it is. And the spirit that gives it 
breath and life to-day is the same spirit which won popularity and 
affection for the Dean of St. Patrick’s a hundred and fifty years 
ago. But after all this question of the nativity of great men is 
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for the most an empty and vain pursuit. Genius knows no 
phy. Its ee ace is the universe, and all that is contained 
therein is its birthright. 

But we must not be further prolix. That “great genius and 
mighty intellect” was dashed always with a touch of madness. In 
that, and not in depravity in natural badness, find the true secret 
of some chapters of his life, which are sad and strange. Of that 
madness he was himself conscious. Great, lonely spirit! As I 
fancy his outline athwart the panorama of his time, I recal what 
some one quoted—Boswell records the story—as the great Jumber- 
ing figure Dr. Johnson stalked into view: “Look, my lord, it 
comes.” But the quotation in our case applies to the motion of a 
great spirit, and not to the appearance of a bulky body. That 
last scene of all when the touch of madness became a thick dark- 
ness; it has been written about frequently—too frequently. It 
isa dreadful sight to see. Well for thee, Stella, that thou didst 
not survive to witness this. Let us turn away from it. Let us 
turn away from it. 

WitiiamM Mackay. 








STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


IV. 


ON THE COMMON DISTINCTION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
MORALITY. 


Tas distinction, so commonly made in modern times, is 
fallacious. The idea is that a man may easily be a rogue in public 
matters and honest in private matters, or vice versd. This distine- 
tion arises from the common tendency to take low views of duty, 
and to compound for performing all our duties by the discharge of 
some of them. Instead of striving to be honest in all matters 
alike, men fall into the way of contenting themselves with honesty 
m some matters. In other words, instead of endeavouring to 
elevate their practice to their theory, they lower their theory to 
their practice. To countenance this proceeding they vaunt the 
distinction above referred to, and seem to think it not only pos- 
sible, but a very common case that a man is honest in one of the 
grand relations of social life and dishonest in another. But a little 
reflection will show the fallaciousness of this distinction, the frailty 
of this partial honesty. Why is a man dishonest in any one of 
2B2 
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his capacities? Because he thinks it his interest to be dishoneg, 
It follows that whenever he may think it his interest to be dis. 
honest in another of his capacities, he will be so. Hence there jg 
no valid security for his honesty in that other capacity, and no 
security at all, except his view of his own interest. Now we never 
can have any assurance as to what such a man, under certain cit. 
cumstances, may think to be his interest in this other capacity. 

A deliberate delinquerit in one capacity must be a rogue 
altogether. Conscience makes no distinction between public and 
private misconduct; the common sense of mankind is against the 
distinction. Can we think, for instance, that a man who has de. 
liberately betrayed his party, and abandoned it at a time when his 
co-partisans cannot guard against the consequences of his defection, 
can we feel such a man to be trustworthy in private matters of im- 
portance, where his honesty must be wholly depended upon? On, 
vice versa, can we expect a man who has been guilty of gross 

rivate treachery, the malicious revelation of honourable confi. 
dences, the betrayal of friends, to be an honest man in public 
matters, when dishonesty would serve his turn? In neither case 
has the man the principle of honesty; and what is to be thought of 
the honesty of that man who is without the principle of it? In 
point of fact, mankind in general, not excepting those who are 
fond of pressing the aforesaid distinction, do not themselves trust 4 
man in one capacity who has proved himself a rogue in another, 
Would a man, for instance, who had been convicted of dishonesty 
im private matters, be prudently charged with a public trust? 
Then on what ground can a man who has been guilty of political 
dishonesty be thought trustworthy in private affairs ? 

No doubt, if we could know a public knave’s whole life and 
history, we should find him unprincipled in private affairs. Ex- 

rrence is in favour of this supposition; all who know the private 
ife of some man who in public life has wilfully violated the laws 
of honesty, know him to be such a man as they themselves cannot 
confidently trust in his private relations. 

As to facts, how depraved has been the private conduct of most 
political roués! Witness, John Wilkes, many of the heroes of 
the great French Revolution, Mirabeau, for example, Fox, 
Sheridan, and certain of the chief actors in the revolutionary dis 
turbances of 1848-9 in Paris and Vienna, whose memory in most 
instances has now nearly perished from the world at large, but not 
in Many private circles. 

In fine, he who acts with the single eye and pure intent in 
either capacity will act similarly in the other ; while corruptness in 
either will be accompanied with corruptness in the other, when 
vaterest would seem to point to corrupt conduct in it, notwith- 
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standing some apparent inconsistencies which the history of man- 
kind presents. 
SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


The men who dominate over others are they who seem to have 
no misgivings, but that everything they say and do is the right 
thing. Ifa man “ believes in himself,” others will readily believe 
in him. Unfaltering self-confidence is the parent of personal 
influence. The strange thing is that this self-confidence is often 
possessed by men who really have no right to it. ‘There are bad 
people who so thoroughly believe themselves, or seem to believe 
themselves in the right, that others too will believe them to be so. 
This self-confidence is only another name for strength of character 
or force of will, which always gives ascendancy over other men. 
People can with difficulty be brought to believe that such persons 
are not in a right course—are not worthy of imitation. The 
hesitating and diffident bad man is an object of general contempt 
and dislike. A mixed and fluctuating character goes for little or 
nothing in the general estimation. Bad or good, if a man seems 
to believe in himself, others will believe in him, follow his leading, 
and quote his authority. 


A SIMILE. 


As when you draw the curtains of a room at night you think 
that the sunlight will be entirely excluded, and notice not the 
little interstices which you have left, and which, when the flood 
of daylight is poured forth, will be disclosed by its beams, so small 
defects and flaws in the character lie unconcealed till the daylight 
of the open world poured upon them brings them out in all their 
reality and clearness. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


Everybody appears in a somewhat different light, and stands in 
a different relation, with every different person who knows him. 
No two people have the same impressions from the same object. 


VANITY. 

It is easy to condemn vanity, but when we see how largely it 
enters into the motives of many characters, and to what useful results 
it may lead, it were better, instead of passing an indiscriminate 
condemnation on it, to determine within what limits it should be 
restrained, and what are its proper ends and uses in the formation 
of character, in the composition. of motives, and in the promotion 
of social good. As a secondary and auxiliary motive it may be 
good, and it is very often allied to amiable and generous qualities 
and warmth of heart. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 
XXII. 


A FLOOD OF TEARS. 


“ Katre!” cried Mrs. Treeby. 


Kate looked up, and seeing her mother at the window, stopped 
and leaned back against the parapet, looking up at Mrs. Treeby, 
and twitching a flower that che held in her hand. It was most 
graceful abandon; it made an enchanting picture. The daint 
little hat on her head had got pushed back from her forehead, and 
showed her face radiant with health and sparkling with vivacity 
and intelligence. Her roseate cheeks glowed against her milk- 
white skin; a sunbeam sat on her brown hair, enriching its glos- 
siness; the full sunlight flooded her figure, incomparable for 
roundness and symmetry; she was Hebe, smiling with perpetual 
youth. 


“My darling!” exclaimed Mrs. Treeby, no less in fondness 
than in admiration. 

“Mamma, I was looking for you. I wondered where you had 
gone. We have been through the picture-galleries; such splendid 
pictures! Why didn’t you come with us? What made you hide 
yourself up there? You look like an old lady of the middle ages, 
whom some knight or somebody of that sort has run away with 
and shut up in his castle.’ 

“Come up to me, my love,” said Mrs. Treeby, a little gravely. 

She had observed with some uneasiness for some time past a 
change in Kate’s manner. She thought she detected an excitability, 
mingled occasionally with a certain flippancy and artificiality of 
tone which contrasted painfully with her old free and natural 
temper. She had not been blind to Kate’s restlessness and un- 
satisfied demeanour during the interval they had spent at home. 
There had been a ball lately at Ashleigh, Kate’s first ball, in which 
she had seemed to “ walk in beauty like the night,” and where she 
had danced with wonderful ease and grace, considering her sole 
knowledge of that accomplishment had been derived from one or 
two practicings about a week previously with Lady Mary and the 
Duc & Due children. Kate had been wild about the ball ever 
since, and seemed to think there was little worth living for but 
dancing. In fact, at the present moment Kate was intoxicated 


with the new life to which she had been transplanted, and Mrs. 
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Treeby was becoming always more painfully conscious that her 
daughter’s innocence had received a worldly tinge. She was the 
more struck with the change just now because she felt a little hurt 
at Kate’s apparent lack of interest in the reasons which made The 
Clumps so dear to herself. It was quite natural that Kate should 
forget the peculiar interest of the place, and be absorbed with the 
merry party in the picture-gallery; butstill she felt that it was not 
quite like her own old Kate, the Kate of Treeby Cottage, whose 
first thoughts and sympathies were always for her mother. 

“Well, mamma,” said Kate, entering the room, “you are a 
hermit. Fancy shutting yourself up here all this time.” 

“This is my old bedroom, Katie.” 

“T was hunting for you,mamma, I remembered you said you 
would show me your old haunts. This was your room, was it?” 

“Yes, dear. What do rs think of it? Can you picture me 
to yourself, Katie, as a gr a little older than you are now, with 
cheeks as rosy and fat? I was as fond of riding as you are. Look 
at that riding-habit hanging upon the door; I could almost 
believe it was mine. Shall we take a look through the old house 
together ?” 

They wandered along the corridors, and pierced into all the 
hidden nooks, and crevices, and remote recesses, and undreamed- 


of bye-passages with which Mr. Buxton had been pleased to 


diversify his mansion. They visited every room, and Mrs, Treeby 
called up the old scenes and circumstances associated with each. 
This was Edward’s bedroom, and that was dear George’s; here 
they used all to play blindman’s-buff or battledore and shuttlecock 
on rainy days; and there, “in that room, Katie, your father used 
often to come when I was practising at the piano, and make me 
sing ‘ The Girl I left behind Me.’” 

“Did he?” said Kate, laughing. ‘“ Well, I never could have 
imagined papa doing that.” 

“Tt is more than thirty years ago,” said Mrs, Treeby. 

“Was papa fond of singing?” asked Kate. 

“T think he liked comic songs. He was always full of spirits, 
= liked a song that was spirited, or, as people say now-a-days, 
jo a 
a You must have been very happy in those days, mamma,” said 

te. 

“Very, very happy,” said Mrs. Treeby, in a choking voice, and 
pressing her daughter’s hand passionately. 

“Dearest mamma,” exclaimed Kate, throwing her arms round 
her mother’s neck in her impulsive fashion, ‘‘ you haven’t always 
been happy since then, mamma?” she whispered. 

“Dearest, I had to learn a lesson which seemed hard at first, 
but which I am the better and the happier for having learned.” 
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«“ What lesson?” asked Kate. 


“ My love, to know what life means, and to know what I am 
in the world for. Life is a schoolroom, and I thought it was a 
playground.” 

“Jt seems much more like a playground than a schoolroom to 
me,” said Kate. 

“JT wouldn’t for the world wish you to take a dismal view of 
life, dear Kate, but it has its serious side as well as its bright.” 

“Now, mamma, you are beginning to preach,” said Kate, with 
a laugh. “I suppose I shall see the serious side when I get as 
old as you; why shouldn’t I enjoy the bright side in the mean 
time?” 

“ My love, my love!” said Mrs. Treeby, stroking her daughter's 
hair caressingly. 

“JT wish Archie would come,” said Kate. 

“Ts he not to be here this week?” 

“Te is not quite certain. Some college friend of his wants 
him to go to the boat-race. Isn’t it a nuisance?” 

“Ts he bringing his friend Mr. Manners with him?” said Mrs, 
Treeby. 

“Qh, of course,” said Kate, rather sharply. “ Mr. Manners 
seems to follow Archie about like his shadow. I never hear of 
Archie being anywhere but his satellite, Mr. Manners, is duly in 
attendance.” | 

“ What is your grudge at Mr. Manners, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Treeby, a little surprised at Kate’s vehemence of tone. Look, 
Kate, this is the west wing, and this was your father’s bedroom. 
Do you see what a fine view there is of Wandon church? Dear 
old Wandon church! It is quite natural, I think. Mr. Manners 
is Archie’s greatest friend, and, Lady Boulder tells me, has proved 
a friend to him in the best sense of the word.” 

“'That’s no reason why he should follow Archie about like his 
dog,” said Kate, impatiently, and writing on the ground with her 
parasol. “ ‘They say he is badly off; perhaps that has something 
to do with it.” 

“Kate!” cried Mrs. Treeby,, turning sharply round to her 
daughte. in mingled anger and astonishment, for she did not 
conceive it possible that she could have made such an insinua- 
tion. 

“Well, mamma, I think it is very hard that he should be 
always—always hanging on to Archie. He has an uncle, why 
can’t he go to him? Why is he coming here?” 

She spoke with such an excitement, almost passionateness of 
manner, that Mrs. Treeby could only look at her flushed face and 
her eyes, in which some tears had gathered, in mute wonder. 

“My dearest Kate, do compose yourself. I do not understand 
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this sudden aversion to Mr. Manners. You seemed to have no 
such feeling towards him when he was here before.” 

“ Things were different,” said Kate, emphasising the wordswith 
her parasol on the floor. “I want to have Archie to myself, and 
Archie will want ‘Mr. Manners for ever at his side, I know he 
will. I must get Archie out of that. He has numbers of other 
friends much more his equals—Lord Vincent Naseby, for instance; 
he has rank and money like Archie. Archie is everlastingly 
talking about Mr. Manners, and so is Mary. I am sick of the 
name of Manners.” 

Mrs. Treeby look distressed. She was obliged to acknowledge 
to herself that Kate had been spoiled by the events of the last 
three months, and she had thought Kate such a paragon that 
nothing could spoil her. 

“Oh, Katie,” she said, “how can you speak in that bitter way? 
And to taunt Mr. Manners with his poverty and want of social 
position! What are we, what are you, my love? Are we a bit 
better in respect of those things than he? and yet you, you know, 
hope some day to be——” 

“ Mamma !” cried Kate, almost fiercely, and with her face a 
burning scarlet. 

“ Well, dear?” said Mrs. Treeby, soothingly. 

She stood biting her lips, and scraping on the floor with her 

arasol, as she muttered, her face still all in a flame, “ What is 
he coming here for?—such a curious, incomprehensible creature ; 
I hate him !” 

Mrs. Treeby went up to her and put her arm round her neck. 

“Dearest, I want to ask you a question; do you really love 
Archie? I mean do you love him as every girl ought to love the 
man she is going to marry, with all your heart and soul, and for 
himself alone? Would you love him as much if you were to be 
told to-morrow that he was plain Mr. Tarnicliffe with three hun- 
dred a year?” 

She put her mother’s arm aside, and said angrily, “ Of course I 
love him. How could I help it? Mamma, that is a strange 
question to ask.” 

Rss Don’t be angry with me, dear. I meant no harm; but some- 
nay have doubted that you loved him to the extent I men- 
tioned,” 

s we supposing I didn’t, what then?’ she said, still 
angrily, 

“Why, then, dear Kate, you would be acting dishonestly to 
yourself and dishonestly to him; and if I were certain of that, / 
could not sanction your union.” 

“Mamma, six weeks ago you yourself sanctioned and blessed 
our engagement,” she ne vehemently. 
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«T did,” said Mrs. Treeby, gravely. “Did I do that which | 
ought to regret and repent in sackcloth and ashes?” 
te moved a few steps away, and Mrs. Treeby watched her 
with a concerned and yearning face, as she bit her lips and kept 
her eyes fixed on the ground. She stood without speaking for a 
moment; then all at once her lips began quivering, and suddenly 
she turned and hid her head in her mother’s breast in a burst of 


_ ‘passionate weeping. 


“My own, own darling,” whispered Mrs. Treeby, in astonish- 
ment, as she pressed her closer to her bosom; and she heard her 


murmur between her sobs: “ I wish—I wish I hadn’t said that of 
him.” 








LETTER FROM COBLENTZ. 


August, 1870. 
My prompt exit from Germany in July seems to preclude the 

idea of my writing from any town in that country in this month 
of August. Yet my mind is so much in Coblentz, that I allow it 
to speak from the place in which it is. I see that town as I saw 
it at the end of June. All was then peace and gaiety. If we 
found many military there, they brought no thought of war. 
They seemed only meant to enliven the ladies by the glitter of 
their uniforms, and cheer them by the music of the regimental 
bands giving their concerts in the pleasant walks one evening on 
this side the Rhine, another evening on that. The air every- 
where was full of the sweet odour of the lime-trees, growing in 
the open places of the town and in the wider streets. High over 
these flitted perpetually numbers of swallows, making their shrill 
little cry audible above all the noises, musical and non-musical, 
military and non-military, in the thoroughfares below. I could 
not see them darting from under the eaves of the houses—could 
not listen to their call without saying: 

This Zowx hath a pleasant seat, the air 

Sweetly and nimbly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses; this guest of summer 

The temple-haunting martlet doth approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, or coign of vantage, but that bird 

Hath made his procreant bed and pendant cradle. 


Where they most breed and haunt, I have remarked, 
The air is delicate. 
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During my first week, when the weather was intensely hot, I 
was far from disposed to agree in this estimate of the delicacy of 
the air in places loved by the temple-haunting martlet. At the 
end of that week there came a great storm of thunder and 
lightning, followed by a heavy fall of rain; afterwards, for as lon 
as I was permitted by the hurry of events to stay in Coblentz, 1 
thought that its air did sweetly recommend itself and was delicate. 
Nothing could be more beautiful, more enjoyable, than the Rhine 
walk was, with its trees, gardens, and little chalets for those who 

uired the refreshment of coffee or of ices in the afternoon, 
and for the young ones who desired the more substantial support 
of a good German cake. 

This scene comes back to me sometimes in all its gay colours— 
with all its gay sounds: 

The laugh of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children in their earliest words. 


Then, again, I see nothing but clouds of gunpowder smoke, hear 
nothing but the roar of cannon. 

As yet, however, Coblentz has been safe from that. A week 
has passed since we left it; we have come to the Ist of August, 
and nothing has been heard of but trifling affairs. My friend 
there writes to me that the aspect of all around the town and 
within it is grave and threatening. Men are busy, not only in the 
day, but in the night. Those who, like her brother, are allowed 
from the state of their health to escape military service, do not 
escape arduous duties. He superintends the cooking and pre- 
paring of food for the soldiers, and the distributing of it to them. 
She is making her house ready for the reception of the wounded 
who may be sent to her, to whom she will be nurse. She has 
undertaken such a task before, and performed it admirably—and 
admirably does she prepare to undertake it again, although at this 
moment she might well say, “ Woe is me! my house is left unto me 
desolate,” and might wish to fold her hands and sit down to weep. 
Yes! but she has no husband, no children. ‘The desolation in her 
house is caused by the departure of strangers from it. What is 
that to the desolation of thousands of homes from which are gone 
husbands and fathers, with slight hope of ever beholding wife and 
child again? Theman knows how slight the hope—the woman 
tries to believe in the hope she must retain—the child is too 
ignorant either to hope or fear—happy in that and in a sorrow 
which is short-lived and does not burden the memory. 

But this month of July that had so startled the world with the 
alarm of war—and which had startled me away from pleasant 
Coblentz—came to an end. We are in August. Still no news 
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of a battle between the two great armies who stand face to face, 
ready to slay and to be slain, for what cause they themselves 
know not—no one knows; the Heaven above us may know, that 
is all we can say. Still there are none of us who have not expee- 
tations on one side or other of the combatants. The Ist of 
August was Monday. London was rife with the notion that 
there had been a great battle fought on the Sunday, yet I think 
few were so hardy as to use at that time the old saying: “The 
better day, the better deed !” 
» News does come at last—not of a great battle—it is only of a 

tty, an undecisive triumph of the French over an ill-defended 
ittle town. ‘Two days more, then the tidings reach us of a great 
decisive battle won by the Prussians. Two days more, and the 
have gained another as brilliant and as bloody as the first. Who 
shall tell the number of the slain?—the thousands, the tens of 
thousands, swept from life into death without time to form a 
prayer in their thoughts? We sit at our ease in our homes and 
repeat with pleasure the words of the poet: 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 


Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 


Here he speaks of what is natural to every human creature who 
has known the happiness of home and of civilised life even in its 
lowliest form. ‘To the peasant’s grave he applies the lines. The 
peasant he supposes as little likely to be indifferent to a future life 
as the highest dignitary in the land—perhaps even more likely 
than the Batter to cast a longing, lingering look towards the cheer- 
ful day, the witness of his toils when he was about to leave it for 
ever. But he is to be made a soldier; all the finer instincts of the 
human creature are to be subdued in him; he is to be trained up 
to meet death on the instant, as careless of the future and of the 
past asa dog that is shot. Some soldiers acquire this not human 
carelessness, and others assume it as a virtue, when they have it 
not. But suppose that all who fall this week in battle, all who 
will fall next week, to be men utterly indifferent to the value of 
life, and fearless of what lies beyond life, so that the tender fancies 
of the poet do not apply to them, will this make their death a lesser 
sorrow to those who are bound to them by the ties of kindred and 
of friendship ? 

One of our great lecturers, in addressing ladies, not long ago, 
on their influence for good, suggested that they might put an end 
to war by the simple expedient of putting on mourning as soon as 
war was declared, and persisting in the black exterior until the 
male sex, weary of its gloom, would make peace. One would 
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think that a certain old book, which says, “ Rend your hearts and 
not your garments!” would have inspired a better idea than that. 
For those who can pass their days in considering the important 
matter of personal i eerethewry and whether they shall put on black 
or not, could he not devise some process by which, sheougt their 
own heart, they could penetrate into the heart of the peasant 
woman, widowed by the war? She, if a mourning-gown of the 
meanest stuff could comfort her in her wretchedness, would find it 
a luxury beyond her reach. It belongs to the superfluous, a word 
of which she does not know the meaning; she can only think of 
her grief and of the necessities of her little household. Yes, even 
if the soldier had learnt to be careless of life, there were many, too 
many, who were not careless of him. What a contemptible idea 
is that of mourning-garments when the thought passes from the 
one little household of the peasant to the thousands of little house- 
holds in which are mourning hearts throughout France and 
Germany! Throughout the length and breadth of those lands, in 
all the homes of farmer, peasant, labourer, artisan, mechanic, 
tradesman, there are sorrow and fear—sorrow for those who have 
fallen in one week; fear of the loss of life that another week may 
bring. In this great sorrow and fear each country suffers equally 
—the victorious no less than the vanquished. hat will be the 
end? That no one can tell. All that we know is, that there 
must be more and more slaughter. ‘The battles are to be soldiers’ 
battles, and the power that can bring for the longest period men 
to be sacrificed will be at last triumphant. 

I spoke of the sorrows of a week and paused. Its sorrows had 
not ended for those who have to keep at home whilst men go to 
war. The news comes of a third battle gained by the Prussians. 
The rapidity of these blows, with results so different from what 
were anticipated, bewilders the world outside of France and 
Germany; but in those two countries there is simple acknowledg- 
ment of a fact—of victory and of defeat. At least, it is so among 
those who bore the hardest brunt of the battles. We hear of no 
insulting words of triumph on one side, nor of any weak ones of 
despair on the other. Both feel that they must fight again—yes, 
and yet again. ‘That although three battles could once have 
sufficed for a whole campaign, they are now but the opening of 
one. In the old days of old battles, among old pagans, we read 
of a truce being made for time to bury the dead. Perhaps it was 
not a bad thing for the soldiers to have to perform this duty on 
each side to their dead comrades, and to have a little time for re- 
flection, even though they were heathens. But Christians have 
brought war to so admirable a condition, that there is no need of 
any truce for so foolish a purpose as that which I have named. 
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No time is lost in dying, interring, reflecting. The Prussian 
organisation has its grave-diggers in a band, with spade and shovel 
ready as the battle ends, to do the work of consigning friend 
and foe to “one red burial,” for which no truce is needed. 

I paused again. I seemed to myself to have spoken in a light 
tone of that which is too terribly serious, and I said, “Am | 
becoming hardened by hearing of the murderous work which is 
every day reported?” No! my heart is no harder than it was; 

ity and indignation possess it only, there is no scorn in it; there 
is pity for the two peoples driven into this death-struggle; indig- 
nation against the two men who could coldly plan it, that in it 
each might accomplish his own purpose. Napoleon, that he might 
find a way out of fis debts and difficulties with contending parties 
in France, and Bismark that he might effect the consolidation of 
Germany. His purpose is patriotic,*no doubt, but he has pursued 
it too unscrupulously. Is it to be inferred by this “too,” that 
there is a certain amount of unscrupulosity allowable for the ac- 
complishment of a great patriotic purpose? No! I answer at once, 
as a woman should, that a really great purpose must be accom- 
plished without fear, but also without stam. Men, I know, think 
that the great deeds which have brought about the most desirable 
results in the progress of a nation, could not have been effected 
with stainless hands. Would that stainless hands might more 
frequently be allowed to try what they could effect in that way ! 

But if we allow so much of good to Bismark as that he is 
stirred by patriotic motives, and that he has no selfish desire for 
personal aggrandisement, we can permit no such plea to be offered 
for Louis Tinaniide. 

History gives us many proofs of the utter disregard of the 
waste of human life with which great conquerors have pursued 
their work. Yet it gives no portraiture among them of a man of 
so much intellect and courage, so entirely governed by cold- 
blooded selfishness in the pursuit of ambitious designs, as was the 
elder Bonaparte. A courageous and intelligent nation too gene- 
rously gave unbounded admiration to his great qualities, and 
determined either not to acknowledge or to forget his base ones. 
Dangerous generosity! It left the French open to the deceptions 
of a name used by different parties for selfish purposes—purposes 
at last successful in the person of the younger Renioube, who 
brought to the guidance of a great but rash people all the meaner 
traits of -his uncle’s character without one of his great qualities. 
For him now shut up in Metz, and surrounded by the victorious 
Prussians, there can be no feeling of compassion in any just mind. 


But how great our compassion for the nation driven by him into 
so disastrous a condition ! 
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There seems to have been a pause in the war, and we have 
reached the middle of the month, the 15th, the anniversary of the 
birth of Napoleon Bonaparté one hundred and one years ago. The 
superstitious may look on this entrance on a second century for 
the now famous Corsican name as rather ominous. Let us hope 
that it may be so, and that here its power for ill may end. Some 
may ask, “ What has been its power for ill?’ Its power for ill 
lay in this, not that it had become another term for despotism 
and for arbitrary personal rule, but that it was that of a despotism 
masked by a show of liberty. The despot was the chosen of a 
free people as the best security for their persons. Change the 
word despot to emperor, and the simple-looking phrase was sufli- 
cient to deceive a people wearied by years of strife against the 
enemies of liberty at home as well as abroad. Thus was it that 
the French were betrayed, and thus has been brought on this 
terrible war, threatening to their future liberties, perhaps even to 
their existence as a nation. That a Frenchman, a patriot, one 
who would gladly have served his country, but whose intelligence 
told him to what a war with Prussia must lead, should on hearing 
of it have been driven by despair to commit suicide, one can 
readily understand now, 

This vice of swicide does not run in Corsican blood we may pre- 
sume, otherwise we should find it difficult to understand how it is 
that the thought of self-destruction had not been hailed by one 
man shut up in Metz as the only means of escape from wretched- 
ness. But that man.is not a patriot—the ennmbelaed of France 
does not make him wretched. He is not even a soldier; the 
humiliation of the French army does not touch him; he wis 
never the soldier's comrade; has no fellow-feeling with him. 
Even that feeling alone gave something tragical to the fall of the 
elder Napoleon, which is altogether wanting in the present case. 
In vain do we look in it for anything that could give dramatic 
grandeur to the fall of the once successful conspirator. 

Thinking from Coblentz when I first took - my pen, I gave 
some lines suggested by memory out of Macbeth. ‘Thinking from 
Metz as I am about to lay down the pen, other lines of the same 
play come to remembrance. We have in it the successful con- 
spirator shut up in a fortress to meet his doom; but there is so 
much of the warrior, the hero in him, that for a moment he 
awakens our sympathy. 

I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked, 
Give me my armour, 
he says; then: 
What cry was that ? 
I have almost forgot the taste of fear. 
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But one piece of ill news after another is brought to him, and 
then we have : 
I pall in resolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. 
I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone, 

We can well imagine that the man shut up in Metz has 
moments in which he, too, ’gins to be a-weary of the sun, and to 
doubt the equivocation of his flatterers in court and senate, who 
lied to him like truth as long as he allowed them to pay them- 
selves for their lies out of the public treasure. Yes, in so far he 
may resemble the old Scotch usurper, but wanting the savage 
greatness that could cry, 


Blow winds! Come wrack! 
* At least we'll die with harness on our back ! 


We can feel nothing but contempt for him. 

A few days have brought more tidings. Another battle fought 
—slaughter great on both sides. It was fought before Metz, and 
the French are retreating. If he, who, less than a month ago, 
was the master of devoted legions, had to retire under their defeat 
and shut himself up in a fortress, there was in such reverse an 
element of the dramatic, the poetic, the tragic, one could not but 
feel. The*situation had, indeed, in it that element. The man 
had not. There was no greatness in him. He has left Metz; 
has secured his own safety and that of his son. French soldiers 
are left to fight and die, as others have fought and have died since 
this month began. And for what? For the nation or for a 
dynasty? Will they know that before the month ends? 








